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From the Monthly American Journal of Geology and Natural 
Science. 


GEOLOGY OF THE ALLEGHENY MOUNTAIN, 
AND MOSHANNON VALLEY. 


Section of the Alleghany Mountain, and Moshannon 
Valley, in Centre county, Penn. By Ricuarp C. 
Tartor, F.S. G. and Associate Fellow of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers of London. 

Philipsburg, Centre Co. Penn. March 15, 1832. 


Dear Sir, —You ask for some information relative to 
the geology of this neighborhood, and I lose no time in 
complying with your request. I believe I cannot do 
better than furnish you with the accompanying section,* 
which I feel some satisfaction in doing, because its de- 
tails result from a series of careful observations, made 
during last summer, whilst pursuing an exploring sur- 
vey, to determine a rail-way route. I have preferred 
introducing a number of details into the section, ra- 
ther than transfer them into a lengthened explanatory 
memoir. Until the investigation of the country bor- 
dering on the Alleghany chain be more extensively 
entered upon, I propose to occupy but a brief space in 
your Journal, with the requisite explanatory references. 

My section illustrates only a very small portion of the 
central bituminous coal field of Pennsylvania; but it oc- 
curs in an interesting quarter, and it is well to make a 
beginning, where the area isso vast, and so little known 
to men of science. The direction of our course is north 
and south, exhibiting profiles of a part of the Moshan- 


non valley, its creek, and some of its tributaries; and | 


then crossing the Alleghany ridge or mountain, at the 
lowest depression we have been able to ascertain in 
this direction, we descend by Emigh’s gap, and by the 
ravine and run or rivulet called Emigh’s, to Bald Eagle 
vallev, and Little Bald Eagle creek. ‘The levels have 
not been taken of this creek; and of the little Juniata, 
into which it falls, as far as the junction with the Penn 
sylvania canal, near Huntington; consequently, until 
those data be obtained, we cannot fix the precise eleva- 
tion of the Alleghany ridge, with reference to that ca- 
nal, and the sea, 

Returning to Bald Eagle valley, at the southern ex- 
tremity of our section, we will retrace, more in detail, 
the route I have rapidly sketched. Here we are deep 
enough to touch the limits of the mountain limestone, 
although the intervening Bald Eagle ridge separates us 
from the main body of that formation. Its course is S. 
W. parallel with the Alleghany chain, and its prevail- 
ing dip is E. or S. E. This inclination is inconsidera- 
ble at the distance of ten or fifteen miles from the out- 
crop, and at twenty miles from the Alleghany, I have 
observed its beds to be nearly horizontal. At the foot 
of the Bald Eagle, or Muncy ridge, they curve up to an 
angle as high as 60° to 75°, and occasionally may be 
noticed almost vertical, resting upon their edges. 

Ascending the ravine, by Emigh’s run, from little Bald 
Eagle creek, we arrive, in succession, ata variety of 
sandstone beds, upon which repose the coal measures, 
unless. we view the entire series, as comprehended in 
the carboniferous formation. ‘These lower beds may 
be estimated at about thirteen hundred feet, in their ag- 
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gregate thickness. They are numerous, and as varia- 
ble in structure, colour, and density, as rocks of this 
class generally are. Many of them contain casts of 
producta, spirifers, and unios; but the prevailing indica- 
tion of fossils, is simply the hollow cavities formerly oc- 
cupied by these shells. One of the most prominent of 
the lower beds, is a red, laminated, slightly micaceous 
sandstone, with subordinate seams of re: clay and shale, 
which, after rains, give a red tinge to the surface wa- 
ters, like those in the redstone districts of England. 
Their inclination is foward the W. and S. W. On 
some of the subordinate ridges, parallel with the Alle- 

' ghany chain, and on that side nearest the limestone, the 

| angle or dip of the slaty beds is sometimes as great as 
60° to the west; that is, at right angles to the main 

\ridge, and exactly contrary to the prevailing dip of the 
limestone. 

Hereafter we hope to illustrate with great precision, 
the position of those vast disturbed masses, which con- 
stitute the singularly uniform ridges, and long straight 
valleys of central Pennsylvania, east of the Alleghanies; 

B subject on which the attention of a geologist would 
| be fitly employed; which heretofore has remained un- 
noticed, and which involves some extremely interesting 
|and extensive examples of displacement. 
| The progress of such an investigation is as slow as ]a- 
borious, and the geologist contends with many natural 
| difficulties. These will ever be found in a country like 
that under consideration, where the surface is obscured 
| with a dense forest vegetation; where the operations of 
/man have scarcely commenced; where neither artificial 
| excavations, nor natural sections, nor exposed escarp- 
| ments, relieve the monotony of the mountain side, or 
| the gloomy ravine; and where those clevated valleys, 
| ramifying amidst the intricacies of the mountain chains, 
| have continued from remote ages, and in all probability, 
| for ages will remain, an impenetrable wilderness, and 
| an impracticable labyrinth. 

On account, therefore, of these impediments to or- 
| dinary and individual examination, it is especially desi- 
| rable, that geological observations, made under the ad- 
| vantageous circumstances attending public surveys, by 
| engineers, and what is still better, of the completion of 
‘the works committed to their charge, and conducted 
| at their leisure, should be faithfully recorded. This can 
i be advantageously effected by the communications with 
| Geologicial Societies in the separate states, like that 
/now coming into existence in Pennsylvania: but better 
still, upon the principle suggested at page 150 of your 
| Journal, if conducted under the auspices of the go- 
| yernment, as a branch of duty strictly in connexion with 
ithe engineer department. In this respect, your remarks 

are well deserving attention from the parties to whom 
they have reference: from those whose professional 
| Operations place them in situations so particularly fa- 
vourable to scientific research, and more especially 


| from the department whose province it is to direct their 


| movements. 


| Reverting to our section, from which I have wander- 
ed, it will be obvious, that on approaching the summit 
| of the Alleghany ridge, after intersecting the lower se- 
| ries to which I have referred, and estimated at upwards 
of 1300 feet in thickness, we arrived at a conglome- 
rate rock or pudding-stone, composed of white quartz 
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pebbles, set in a coarse grit. This bed is fifty to one 
hundred feet thick. Large displaced fragments cover 
the surface, and have even been transported several 
miles in abundance, to the botiom of Bald Fagle val- 
ley, many hundred feet below. We occasionally see 
this breccia disintegrated, its pebbles occurring loosely, 
in the form of gravel, in extensive beds. In its com- 
pact state, this rock is sought for the purpose of fire or 
hearth-stone, for the neighbouring iron works. The 
position occupied by the conglomerate, is sometimes 
‘ conspicuous, in its lofty site, at the distance of several 
miles; and in those cases, it appears as a bare and steep 
ledge, on the eastern slope of the Alleghany mountain; 
pursuing its course parallel with the summit, and com- 
monly from one hnndred to three hundred feet below 
the crest. In winter, when all other parts of the moun- 
tain are enveloped in snow, this dark ledge of grit- 
stone is singularly discernable, forming the most strik- 
ing exception to the general remark I have previously 
made. [Its presence is no less distinguished by the 
change in vegetation, above the limits of this parallel. 
From the valleys, (which are occupied by hemlocks, 
white pines, and other dark evergreens, ) white oaks, 
and some other deciduous trees, a8cend upwards, to the 
base of the conglomerate, and are then succeeded by 
red, or pitch pines, whose dark foliage, and stunted 
forms, arise amidst a thick brushwood of chestnut, form- 
ing those wild and worthless tracks, called barrens.* 
These upper strata consist of sand and beds of soft, 


scarcely be less than 1600 or 1800 feet. This estimate, 
of course, must be received as an approximation, the 
accuracy of which, is materially influenced by the in- 
clination of the lower members of the series. 
Descending from the sterile region above the conglo- 
merate, we now perceive, in the sandstone which suc- 
ceed, innumerable proofs that we have entered the li- 
mits of the great central coal-field. The first vein of 
bituminous coal is here discovered at an elevation, only 
one hundred and fifty feet below the crest of the ridge 
we have just crossed. At present no coal has been ex- 
. tracted from this vein. Sixty feet lower, at Dale’s farm, 
isa second, and larger vein, consisting of three seams, 
and comprising nine feet altogether, having two part- 
ings, of three incheseach. The upper seam only, four 
feet thick, has hitherto been worked. At thirty-nine 
feet lower, is another large vein: and at least six other 
veins of coal occur, in descending to the level of the 


Moshannon creek, at Hoffman’s dam. This is 524 feet 


further down, and at this point in our section, we have 
arrived at 575 feet below the Alleghany ridge, at its 
lowest part. These coalseams, and the subjacent stra- 
ta of sandstbne and fire clay, so far as we have been able 
to extend our observations, appear, with tolerable uni- 
formity, to decline at a small angle towards the north, 
or rather the north-west. : 

It would be irksome to proceed with the details. Our 
profile exhibits the intersection of several other coal 
veins; but how many of them are distinct from those we 
have previously noticed, cannot readily be determined, 
as they have not all been proved or worked; and more- 
over, there is an obvious change of inclination. Those 
near Philipsburg, at the Beaver dam and neighbouring 
collieries, or coal banks, as they are locally termed, dip 
to the S. and S. W., to meet the more elevated beds and 
strata we have before mentioned, which incline to the 

* It may be observed, that, in these mountainous re- 
gions,the season of winter and snow is, in some respects, 
particularly favourable to the display of its broader and 
most characteristic geological features, which are 


commonly obscured, at other times, by a luxuriant for- | 


est vegetation. At no time or place have I seen geolo- 
gical changes more distinctly indicated, or more influ- 


ential on the character of the scenery, when viewed 
from great distances. 


white, porous, sandstone. The aggregate thickness of 
the beds above the limestone, up to this point, can 
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N. and N. W. Some other veins, more to the north- 
'ward than our section exhibits, crop out with a similar 
| inclination to the S. W. along the banks of the Moshan- 
|non, extending toward its junction with the west branch 

of the Susquehanna. ‘This inclination seldom forms a 

greater angle than one or two degrees, and affords 
‘great facilities for obtaining the coal. Fifteen miles 
| westward of Philipsburg, and further within the interior 
| of the basin, the coal veins incline to the E. and N. E., 
that is, toward the Alleghany chain, ,its apparent boun- 
, dary. 
| Faults, if any occur, are rarely observable, within 
‘such a vast unexplored area. There is probably one 

of several feet, on or near the Beaver dams, as shown by 
the letters A and B on the section, the vein being the 
same at both points. 

In regard to quality, there are variations in these 
veins, as I believe occur in all coal basins; but here alk 
are bituminous. The coal which is chiefly raised near 
Philipsburg, is in considerable repute, and is conveyed, 
in some quantity, over the Alleghany mountain, to the 
iron works, eastward, 

Fossils are not very abundant in the coal measures. 
Impressions of flags and reeds may be noticed in all 
the sandstones, even almost up to the western summit of 
the ridge; and ferns occur in the shales near the coal 
veins. Hollow cavities, formerly occupied with pro- 
ducta, anda few other species of cotemporary fossils, 
are occasionally to be seen in every part of the sand- 
stone series, within the coal field, 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


At a meeting of the Society, held in the city of Phil- 
adelphia, on the 22d of Feb., 1832, the following off- 
cers were elected : 

Joun B. Grsson, President. 

Nicuoras Bippie, Vice President. 

Srrven A. Lone, U.S. A., Vice President. 

Henry S. Tanner, Treasurer. 

PeteR A. BRowne, Corresponding Secretary. 

Groner Fox, Recording Secretary. 


The following Circular, prepared by the appointed 
committee, was submitted, and ordered to be printed. 


CIRCULAR, 


FROM THE GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Sir,—The Geological Society of Pennsylvania, do 
‘themselves the honour of transmitting you a copy of 
their Circular, and ask you to co-operate with them in 
promoting the objects they have in view. 

To have an exact knowledge of the mineral resour- 
ces of this state, is considered the most important of 
these objects, and as it is the intention of this Society, 
to construct, as soon as the proper information is ob- 
tained, an accurate Geological Map which shall indi- 
cate the mineral topography of the State, you are re- 
spectfully requested to return at your earliest leisure, 
answers to the following queries, and to assist in giving 
effect to the intentions of the Society, by procuring 
and furnishing them with the information and speci- 
mens now solicited, as far as your opportunities and 
cenvenience may admit of. As the proceedings of this 
Society will be occasionally published in the Monthly 
American Journal of Geology and Natural Science, of 
this city, the valuable information thus procured will 
be publicly acknowledged, and its authenticity be sa- 
tisfactorily established. 


QUERIES. 

1. In what County of the State of Pennsylvania do 
you reside, and in what Township or Town ’ 

2. Will you recommend to the Society, individuals in 
| your county, able and well disposed to co-operate with 
| the Society for the furtherance of their objects, noting 
‘ their places of residence ? 
| 3. Will you furnish the Society with, or can you en- 
jable it to acquire, a correct geographical sketch of 


{ 
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} 


| 
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your County or Township, where the mountains and 
hills with their respective altitude, the vales, plains, and 
streams, are laid down from actual survey? 

4. Who is considered the most accurate Surveyor in 
your County or Township, and where does he reside? 

5. If you are not able to furnish a geographical 
sketch, as spoken of in query No. 3, will you procure 
for the Society, a plan of the mountains and hills in 


24, Have any fossil skeletons, bones, or teeth of an- 
cient animals, been found in your County or Township, 
not within caves ? 

25. Were they found on the surface of the ground, 
or buried in the superficial soil of the country ? 

26. At what depth were they found, and in what sort 
of soil were they laid, clay, marl, sand or gravel : were 
any shells, broken cane, or branches of trees found 


your County or Township, showing where the ridges } with them : will you particularize the manner in which 


are continuous, or where they are divided by water- 
gaps, or where they are divided from each other by 
vales or plains? 


6. Isthere any coal, iron, lead, copper, marble, | 





| they were found ? 

27. Can such skeletons, bones, teeth, shells, &c. be 
procured for the Society ? 

28. Hf they cannot, will you procure for the Society 


limestone, or other valuable metals, or simple minerals, | a drawing of these various objects, and will you men- 
in your County or Township—what are they, and in | tion the respective size of each of them ? 


what quantities are they found? 


Please wrap all specimens careful.y up, and forward 


7. Will you distinguish and describe the locality of | them, packed in a box, by the cheapest and earliest op- 


any or all such substances? 
mens of them ? 


8. Isthe coal bituminous, or non-bituminous? If 
both kinds are found, specify the localities. 

9, Will you give a sketch of the coal field, showing 
its extent, with the number and position of the strata of 
coal observed, their inclination, thickness, and depth 
at which they are found from the surface ? 

10. Will you procure for the Society some of the 
most perfect fossil coal plants, a specimen of each va- 
riety, and will you note the localities from whence they 
have been taken ? 

11. Upon what general bed does the coal-field lie ; 
#3 it limestone, sandstone, clay, shale, or what other 
simple mineral ? 

12. Which of the foregoing substances do the stra- 
ta of coal alternate with ? 

13. Will you procure for the Society geological 

ecimens not exceeding four inches square, of the ge- 
neral bed under the coal-field mentioned in query 11, 
as well as of the alternating beds spoken of in query 
12, together with good specimens of every species of 
fossil organic remains found in all such beds, noting 
their localities ? 

14, Are any salt springs, or mineral springs, or is 
any rock salt found in your County, and whereabouts? 

15. What is the depth of the wells which have been 
dug for brine, and through what mineral beds were the 
borings made ? 

16. Will you procure for the Society a perpendicu- 
far section of such borings, with the thickness of the 
various beds, and fossils found in them ? 

17. Will you procure for the Society, geological spe- 
cimens, not exceeding four inches square, of the rocks 
of which the mountains and hills alluded to in query 5 
are composed, together with specimens of organic re- 
mains, preferring such as have portions of the rock ad- 
hering to them ? 

18. Will you procure for the Society a perpendicu- 
lar section of any cliffs, or the banks of any ravines, 
or streams, in your County or Township, giving an ac- 
curate description of the various beds of which they 
=> composed, with the respective thickness of such 

eds ? 

19. Will you furnish the Society with geological spe- 
cimcns of such beds, and their fossils, prepared as sug- 
gested in query 17 ? 

20. Are there any natural caves in your County or 
Township? in what formation are they found, in lime- 
— sandstone, or what bed, and whereabouts are 

ey! 

__21. Can you give the Society information of any fos- 
sil skeleton, hones, or teeth of ancient animals, found 
in them ? 

22. Were they found laid on the floor of such caves, 
or were they dug from the beds of earth within the 
caves, and at what depth ? 

23. Were such beds of earth covered over witha 
crust of carbonate of lime, commonly called stalag- 
mite, which had trickled from the roof of the cave? 


Will you procure speci- 


ee 
an 


portunity, addressing the package to Peter A. Browne, 
Esq., Corresponding Secretary, and giving information 
by mail, of the time and manner in which the package 
was sent. 
By order of the Society. 
JOHN B. GIBSON, President. 
’ GEORGE FOX, fecording Secretary. 

Philadelphia, March Ist, 1832, 


GEOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF THE BEDS ON 
WHICH PHILADELPHIA STANDS, 


By Perer A. Browne, Esq 
Dr. Troost, in his geological survey of the environs 
of this city, has stated, that it is placed on an alluvion. 
I am of entirely different opinion ; and the distinction 
between alluvial and diluvial, is important, and has been 
well pointed out by Conybeare, and other geologists. 
These two deposits should never be confounded. The 
superficial soil upon which the city is built, consists of 
boulders, gravel, sand, loam, clay, andiron. All these 
appear to have been derived from the primitive rocks, 
The boulders are granite, gneiss, mica, schist, horn- 
blende, and quartz. The gravel stones are principally 
quartz. There are a few rolled pieces of chert, old 
red sandstone, &c.; but their numbers are so compara- 
tively small, that their presence may be considered as 
| accidental, and they c2n lay no claim to giving a gene- 
| ral character to a deposite which is manifestly diluvial 
| in its origin. 

The boulders and gravel stones are partially rounded, 
indicating that they have not been brought from a great 
distance, and the nearest rocks in place are primitive. 

| The felspar in the granite boulders isa dull opaque 
| White, and ina state of partial decomposition. So it is 
| in the neighboring mica schist. Dr. H. Hayden, author 
of the geological essays, is of opinion, that the rolled 
pebbles of the diluvial districts of this country, lie ge- 
| nerally from three to five miles, and sometimes more, 
from their original gangue, or locality. Guided by 
these considerations, we may venture to pronounce the 
| superfic al deposit upon which Philadelphia stands, to 
be a ‘* primitive diluvial.” 

The next subject of inquiry is, by what means it was 
| transported to where it is. The magnitude of the boul- 
| ders, and the immense quantity of diluvial matter, pre- 
clude the idea that they have been brought by the Del- 
| aware and Schuylkill, even aided by any freshes, judg- 
ing from present appearances, with which these rivers 
have ever been agitated. That a mighty current of 
water has, at no very distant period, passed over this 
continent, in adirection from N.and E. toS and W., 
appears to be a fact well proved. The able manner in 
which Dr. Hayden has examined this subject, precludes 
any discussion of it here ; ! would, however, remark, 
that when Coates street and Fair Mount street were dig 
ging down to the regulation, L inspected the upper sur- 
face of the mica schist rock, as it was laid bare, and 
discovered furrows upon it, all tending from N. E. to 
S. and W., asif something hard or heavy had been 
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dragged over it. This current was probab!y conse- 
— upon a flood of a general character, and to which 
the diluvial matter owes its origin, being the comminu- 
ted materials of the rocks it had torn and abraded. 

The materials of which this diluvial deposit is com. | 
posed, are now found, according to observation and the 
best information, in the following order. 

Ist. A vegetable sod, or mould, which, where the 
ground is level, and has not been disturbed by cultiva- 
tion, is generally from four to six inches deep. 

2d. When the situation is not very low, ten or twelve 
inches of yellow, tough, silico-argillaceous earth, called | 
“loam.” When the situation is very low, this is of a | 
gray colour. 

3d. In some places, gray and yellow sand and clay; 
the sand sometimes coarse, and at others nearly impal- 
pable; silicious pebbles, from the size of an egg to mere 
grains, are found here. In other places, under the yel- | 
low loam, the substance becomes hard and sandy, first | 
ofa slightly brown colour, and afterwards changing to | 
gray sand. The depth of this stratum, varies from three | 
to six fect. Between this and the nextstratum, is some- | 
times found six or seven inches of black clay, in the low- 
er side of which embedded pebbles are commonly found, 
some as large as paving stones. 

4th. The fat, tenacious, and plastic clay, containing 
very little silicious sand, and very few pebbles. The 
depth of this varies; it is sometimes six or seven feet. 
Not more than one fourth of the site of Philadelphia 
has any of this stratum; where there is no clay, the place 
is supplied by sandy loam, mostly running into gray co- 
lour, as it approaches the next stratum. When the clay 
is regular, its depth is, on an average, three to four 
feet. This clay is what is called potter’s clay. 
three last strata mixed together, form what is called 
brick clay. When the potter’s clay is superabundant, 
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cellar, at the N. W.corner of Cherry and Seventh 
street, Del.: at the depth of about thirty feet from the 
bottom of the cellar, which was eight feet below the 
surface of the earth, the workmen found black marsh 
mud, in which were buried hickory nuts, acorns, leaves, 
and alog of wood; the latter in a high state of preserva- 
tion. Before coming to the mud, the workmen passed 
through a stratum of plastic clay, a stratum of gravelly 


| sand, coloured with iron, and a stratum of white sand. 


This furnishing an additional proof, that the present site 
of Philadelphia was, in ancient times, a hollow basin, or 
valley. 

How gratifying thus to withdraw the curtain of time, 
and penetrate into the secrets of a remote antiquity. 
The apparently insignificant gravel stones which we 
indifferently tread under foot, when submitted to the 
scrutiny of the geologist, are found to be so many his- 
torical medals. ‘They are indeed mute; but when com- 
pared with their parent rocks, and the beds which they 
now occupy, they speak eloquently of important 
changes this planet has experienced, and which tradi- 
tion has confirmed. 

In the clay of the site of Philadelphia are found some 
objects which are supposed by many to be fossil re- 
mains; others believe them to be mere nodules of iron 
and clay* 


ADDRESS 
Delivered by James Merrit, Esq. at the Cattle Show, 
in Lewisburg, on the 30th ult. 

In obedience to the appointment of your officers, I 
appear before you, resolved not to refuse any labour 
which might be supposed suitable to accomplish the ob- 
The mere circumstance of being 
called on to speak in public, cannot be supposed to oc- 
casion much terror to me; but when I consider the sub- 


it is sold to the potters, or reserved to mix with the sand | ject I am called on to discuss, and feel my ignorance of 


loam of other places, to make brick clay. 

5th. A yellowish, and frequently dark brown mix- 
ture, partly chemical, of silicious, argillaceous, and 
ferruginous particles, passing into a sort of imperfect 
ironore. This seldom exceeds in thickness two or three 
inches, 

6th. Gravel, containing boulders as before stated. 
The gravel is colored red with iron, and contains a 


many of its practical details, Iam constrained to ask 
your indulgence. Another might feel a difficulty in 
telling what he knew. My difficulty is to know what 
totell. If you should fail to hear any thing interesting 
now, you will hope for better things another time. We 
have all but one object in this association—to make it 
useful. We feel sure, that so long as it shall be found 
useful, it will continue to exist. What, then, is the us- 


small quantity of clay, which imparts to itan adhesive | of it; and how shall that utility be increased? 


quality, and renders it a fine material for making gravel [ 
walks, or covering roads. Near the Schuylkill, the | 
boulders are Jarge, and the gravel coarse; but the bould- | 


ers gradually diminish in size and quantity, and the gra- 


vel gradually becomes finer as you approach the Dela- 
ware river. At Seventh street it isafine sand. It is | 
difficult to ascertain the depth of the gravel; water is 
generally found in it, at the depth of sixteen feet. 

As to organic remains, while digging a cellar in Oak 


street, in the Northern Liberties, a large mass of madre- | 
pore was found in sand, eight feet below the surface. | 


‘This happened so near the Delaware, that I conjecture 
it came there with alluvial matter. 
able to detect any organic remains in the gravel; but in 
digging a well at the south end of the naval asylym, 
built by the United States, after passing the various stra- | 





I have never been | 


The first great question in farming is this: How shall 
we obtain the greatest returns for capital and la- 
bor? This secret can be completely unfolded only 
by repeated trials. But trials in one country will not 
always show the truth inanother. This is the true se- 
cret of the Philosopher’s stone; but we must take no- 
tice that the principles are very different. Very good 
gold may be found in one country by a way, which in 
another will only uncover slate-stones. It is for this 
reason, that we cannot fully profit by the experience of 
European agriculturists; or even of those of our own 
country, a little to the north or to the south of us. The 
question then arises, how far can we profit by their ex- 
perience? How many of their practices dare we imi- 
tate? How many of their unsuccessful experiments 
may be useful here; and with what veriations in the de- 


ta above described, about on a level with the Schuyl-| tails’? If one man must try all these experiments, he will 


killriver, the workmen struck upona bed of black al- 
luvial, resembling river mud, in which was found, wood, 
leaves, and bark; the latter so sound that it retained its 
natural colour, and upon inspection, it was pronounced 
by good judges to haye belonged to the hemlock. Be- 
fore reaching this stratum of mud, the workmen found 
some pretty large stones, resembling paving stones. 

It would then seem, that before the deposit of this di- 
luyial matter, there wasa vast valley at this place, 
through which the Schuylkill river ran its peaceful | 
course; that the bed of the river was strewed in the usu- 
al way with pebbles, and its banks shaded with hem- 
lock trees. . 

About 38 years ago, a friend of mine dug a sink ina 


probably not. live to know and profit by the results of 
one half of them. ‘The benefit of his actual improve- 
ments, will be confined to his immediate neighborhood. 
Here is one very important point, in which societies 
like ours are useful. One has tried one thing, and an- 
other has tried another thing, till at last they are 
all tried. The success or failure, the profit or loss, 
together with a detail of the proceedings, becomes 
known by our meetings, or by our publications. 
In all other things, union produces strength. Why 
should it fail here? ‘There is no reason to suppose 
it will fail here. It will not. ‘The universal experi- 
ence of all countries proves, that Agricultural So- 
cieties have raised the standard of farming; and, let me 
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be excused for saying, have expanded and liberalized, 

and in every way improved the minds of the farmers. 

Consider also, that agriculture is the great interest of | 
the country; that whatever importance may be attached | 
to other pursuits, agriculture supports all, and pays all. | 
How important then, that its modes of operations should | 
be the best! Let it further be borne in mind, that a | 
society may promote many improvements, at a trifling | 
expense to the members, which would be beyond the | 
means ofan individual. But how can the usefulness of | 
our society be increased? I answer, in the first place, 

by obtaining more members; by giving our managers | 
the command of greater funds; and enabling them, by | 
offering more and larger premiums, to excite a greater | 
emulation among us. Premiums are in an especial man- | 
ner necessary. A man may not be able to do a thing. 
the first time without loss, which ever after he and all | 


ought not to be called farming. It is robbery of those 
who come after us. There is an old story of a man who 
had a goose that would lay golden eggs. She did not 
lay them fast enough to supply his wishes, and he kill- 
ed the goose. He got one egg, and the supply ceased. 
It is so with those improvident farmers, who push their 
land too hard. This principle is therefore at the bot- 
tom of all good farming, to wit, we must on no account 
suffer our land to grow worse. If this principle is 
steadily adhered to, it will grow better. It is almost 
impossible so to adjust our labor, as that our land shall 
not grow better or worse. What we take off must bear 
a proportion to what we put on the land. Does any one 
doubt the truth of all this? Is it sufficiently considered 
in our country’? On the contrary, is there not a very 
large proportion of farms in our district, which be- 
comes annually more and more exhausted? Does this 








others may do with a profit. Our government, by its, deserve to be called by the name of farming? Is this 
Patent law, has provided for the remuneration of the | the course we should expect the owners of land to pur- 
labors of ingenious men, by the exclusive use of their| sue? On the contrary, is it not the very course that 
inventions. We ask them to communicate their disco-| squatters, those who are sit down to skin other peo- 
veries to the public, and take from such a reward for | ple’s land, would be expected to pursue? Is it not 


' their labors as we can afford to give them. But some | true, that every man, who takes the strength out of his 


may say, we have the best land, and the best mode of | land in a few crops, really does kill the goose that 
farming now: the rest may copy after us. Indeed! I| laysthe golden eggs? Can any thing be more improvi- 
should be sorry to shake any man’s good opinion of | dent? While a country is new, this may not be so 
himself too rudely; but I would just say to such, if such | much thought of; but our country is no longer new, 
there be, that the best cultivated acre in Buffalo val- | and this principle presses itself upon our attention as 
ley; would in Holland be thought slovenly and unprofit- | one of first rate importance. But why do men prac- 
able farming. I freely admit there are good farmers in | tice on the contrary principle’? Partly from imitating 
Buffalo valley; but the one half of what was a planta- | bad examples, and partly from a habit of making most 
tion fifteen years ago, yields more profit now than the | of to-day, and letting to-morrow take care of itself. It 
whole did then. The time is approaching when the | is one of the benefits we expect from our society, that 
half of this division of a plantation will be a farm. It its members will set better examples, and make all 
must then be better cultivated than it is now. It is | ashamed to follow such old and injurious practices. 1 
a mistake to think, that any part of our country is culti- | trust the day is not far distant, when we shall be able to 
vated in the best possible manner. | offer a good premium for the best cultivated farm in 
But will any one say this book farming is all non-| these four counties. I would urge on the members of 
sense? It answers no good purpose? How is a true this society to be prepared for the contest. Depend on 
thing the worse for being printed? and how much easier | it, the contest will be a hard one; and the best farmer in 
is it to detect a printed lie, than one that goes from! our district, be he who he may, standing as he now 
mouth to mouth, with instant variations? You have the | does, will not come within a mile of a premium five 
the facts put down, so that they cannot be altered.| years hence. And let me further tell you, gentlemen, 
And if it depends upon one man telling his neighbour, | who live in lime-stone vallies oron river bottoms, that 
and he, another, the fourth man’s story bears scarcely | such a premium might stray away among some of our 
any resemblance to the first. It might, indeed, come poor hills, where to live at all, argues greater agricultu- 
back to the first man asa piece of great news. Car-| ral skill than to grow rich on your fertile soil. Recol- 
penters, mill-wrights, and workers in metals all study | lect that the returns for labor and capital would form 
theirbooks. Cloth drapers, dyers, and distillers have the criterion; and that their capital, compared with 
books. A farmer will hunt up an old newspaper, to | yours, is almost nothing. Every man, then, farms too 
find somebody’s new way of curing hams; but if he is much, who cannot or will not employ capital enough to 
asked to read in a book a way ofincreasing his crop, his | do it well. ¢ 
answer is, pshaw! don’t I know all about it? But many err by using a rotation of crops more ex- 
The adaptation of crops to soils and climates, is for | hausting than the land can sustain. All agree this is 
the most part the result of experiment. It surely can- | wrong; and every one may satisfy himself that the prac- 
not be necessary for every man to make the whole se- | tice is too general, when he sees all the land in a neigh- 
ries of experiments himself, when at little expense, and borhood, without regard to quality, cropped nearly 
without any risk, he may have the advantage of other alike. I would, as an instance, refer to the very com- 
people’s experience. | mon practice of sowing rye on wheat stubbles. Unless 
But some may ask, what fault do I find with the pre-| land is very strong, or well manured, it cannot sustain 
vailing mode of farming? I shall answer this question | this process. But it is thought to save labor; and in or- 
candidly, and without any personal allusion. | der to make amends, may let their lands lie three years 
In the first place, then, I would submit, whether, as a ge- |inclover. Thisis curing one mistake by another. Clo- 
neral practice, we do not farm too much land; and whe- | ver lives but two years. The third year you have the 
ther the excess is not the greater, the poorerthe land is. | product of whatever clover seed has fallen out and ve- 
I repeat, that the returns for labor and capital, the pro- | getated in the two years, and the spaces filled with blue 
fit, is what we all seek. Is it not true, that much land! grass. Would it not be better, where we must raise 
is farmed without profit, and much more without all the | rye, to turn under a clover sod, and sow clover seed on 
profit it ought to bring? In talking about profit, | our wheat and rye both. The clover might be put un- 
every body understands that the investment ought to der before the blue grass has become so abundant. It 
be preserved safe. If a man gets the interest on his may be said, this takes more labor, inasmuch as a single 
money for a while, and loses the principal, he does not | ploughing of the stubbles makes the land ready for the 
talk of profit, Shoulda man get ten per cent. a year rye. There is, however, a difference of opinjon in this 
for ten years, and then get no more, principal or inter-, matter. Many say a single ploughing is not enough. I 
est, would he talk of profit? So E think, no farmer,’ would say that in all cases where a clover sod is well 
whatever his apparent income may be, ought to talk of turned over, it ought not to be turned back till it is rot- 
profit, while he suffers his land to become worse. This | ten; and it need not be, if the blue grass has not got *oo 
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strong ahold. The difference of labor, then, is not so | haps it might then have been so in money; (though not 
much, and the land instead of being impoverished is im- | now, ) but we should consider how many hats were paid 
proved. In general it may be said, that no land where | for with potatoes and cabbages. Neverone. The prin- 
stable manure cannot be applied, will sustain a rotation | ciple then is plain. The land will never be cultivated 
in which clover does not frequently recur. I think it| in the best manner, till it shall be the interest of the 
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does not admit of a doubt, that clover ought always to | farmer to raise all those things which help to keep his 


go between wheat and rye; and that where corn ground 
is intended to lie fallow for wheat, clover ought to be 
sown after the corn is sufficiently worked; that without 


land from growing worse. The farmer can never be 
encouraged to do this, so long as his products must 
seek a distant market, for many of these articles will 


this, or an equivalent in manure, land cannot be kept | not bear the expense of transportation. It is said that 
trom growing worse. the improved farming of England was encouraged by 

I cannot pretend to prescribe the most proper rota- | the introduction of the culture of turnips from the con- 
tion of crops; nor would one prescription, the best for | tinent more than by any other one thing. The manu- 
some parts, suit all through even our narrow district. | facturers bought the wool and the meat of the animals 
But there ought to be such a succession of crops,and suc- | that were fed on the turnips. ‘This is one of the hun- 
cession of fields on every farm,that the blue grass should | dred. ways in which this thing worksina circle. The 
never drive the clover out of the farm land; nor should | greater the variety of employments, the cheaper each 


any field lie solong exposed to rain, winds and storms, | sells his production, and yet the more profit each en- 


as tobe worked into gullies. If every farmer would | 
bear this principle in mind, he would have no great dif- | 
ficulty in arranging a proper, and the most ‘proper suc- | 
cession of crops and fields for his own farm. By form- | 
ing and adhering to this system, the industrious and | 
punctual farmer will always be ready for his fields, as | 
their turn comes; and will always find his fields ready 
for him. 

Again, the adaptation of land to keeping stock, 
the kind of stock, and the manner of keeping them, 


oys. 
, Tn another point of view, societies like ours have been 
found useful. They have patronized the best imple- 
ments of agriculture, and have been the means of intro- 
ducing them into general use much sooner than they 
could have been in any other mode. Such societies 
set ingenious people to work to find out something new 
and useful; and our show brings a great many people 
together to see all the improvements which have been 
made, and I trust to profitby them, Let us fora mo- 


are not enough attended to. Where it is the fash-| ment turn our attention to silk. It is known that the 


ion to raise grain, every farmer raises, or rather sows | 
grain. When this is found unprofitable, all go over at | 
once to cattle; and that too often without any regard to | 
their quality. A little attention and information would | 
remedy this. There are farms where more grain is | 
raised with the stock, than,without it. There are other | 
farms where stock, especially too much of it, takes eve- | 
ry thing from a large proportion of the fields; and the | 
manure is returned to a few of them. When things go | 
to this extent, the fields are kept bare, and the cattle | 
poorly fed too, one error on the top of another. In this | 
connexion it is right to speak of root cultivation, a thing | 
scarcely known among us. In many countries, farmers | 
of dry hill sides, by the aid of turnips and other esculent | 
roots, with their foliage, have been able to bring their | 
stock through the droughts of summer, and the cold | 
and piercing storms of winter, with scarcely any stop- | 
page in their growth. Until that practice is introduced | 
and understood here, our farmers must attend to the | 
fitness of their land for stock. But it is right now to) 
attend to one thing. Let what stock we do keep, be | 
of the right sort; and let it be kept ina way not to. 
shame us, and scare the crows. A good colt,or a good | 
steer, costs no more in the raising, than a bad one. On 
the contrary, the cost is generally less. 

It may be asked, how or when those improvements | 
shall be made. I answer, that our farming will not be | 
perfect while all are farmers; for our surplus produce | 
must so long reach a foreign market. There are many | 
things which a farmer ought to raise, in order to pre- | 
vent his land from growing worse, which will not bear | 
to be carried to a foreign market. “The whole attention 
of the farmer is turned to such things as he can sell. It | 


is, therefore, the interest of the farmers that there should | 
be agreat many people around them who are not farmers, | 
and who will buy and consume those things for which | 
there is no foreign demand. The home market,besides ta- 


United States pay foreigners nearly eight millions of 
dollars a year for silk and its manufactures, It is also 
known, that no country in the world is better fitted for 
raising silk than a large portion of our own. Consider 
a moment, whata difference it would make to our coun- 
try, if these eight millions of dollars were distributed in 
payment of labour among our own people; and if, in ad- 
dition to this, we would sell silk to other nations to pay 
for articles we purchase of them. Consider, also, how 
many people would be employed at it, who would be 
consumers of the surplus produce of cur farmers. Our 
society offers a premium of one hundred dollars to en- 
courage the culture of the mulberry. Why should not 
some of our experimentalists try their hand at this? Silk 
must some day be one of the great staples of our coun- 
try: and by the exertions of our members, and other so- 
cieties, that time may be much hastened. Let the trial 
be made by one and another; and before long, the best 
way here will be found out. As soon as it shall be 
found profitable, there will be no lack of competition. 

It may be thought, because I want all to join our soci- 
ety, and profit by our discoveries, that I would advise 
allto neglect their regular business, and spend their time 
in making experiments, Far from it. I know that ex- 
periments are necessary, but let those who make them, 
be careful; and not run into any extravagance. 1 think 
uo farmer ought to risk a whole crop, ora series of 
crops, onan experiment. In all such cases, there ought 
to be a moral certainty of the results. But almost eve- 
ry farmer may try an acre or two in some new way, and 
hit or miss he is not ruined. No man should forget, that 
a new wasteful way is no better than an old one. I would 


_also entreat every one to keep constantly in mind, the 


difference between trial and conjecture. Let every 
one why tells the results of an experiment bind himself 


_ down to the strictest accuracy in the facts. In no other 


way can they be of the least sue. We have made the 


king many things the foreigner does not want,isalso more trial in order to be sure; and we have no right to induce 
steady than any foreign market. It is then very important | others to follow our example upon guess work. If the 
have the consumers among us; and it is for this reason, | thing is of consequence, it is of consequence to know it 
we ask mechanics and manufacturers to join usand show | right; and no one ought to hesitate at the labor and 
what they can do, Farmers already can buy from their | trouble of measuring and counting, when it enables him 
neighbors, and pay in truck, many articles for which | to attain to perfect accuracy. 

formerly they must have sent to cities,and perhapsto| But the number of experiments would not need to be 
foreign countries. Many here recollect when a man | so numerous,if our farmers read agricultural newspapers 
was not thought to be genteelly dressed without an im-| and other publications on the subject, more generally; 
ported hat on his head, and then it was said the im-| or what would be better, if they would require our own 
ported hat was cheaper according to its quality. Per-| newspapers to give more of that information, and less of 
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violent party politics. Our printers would do it, if it 
was known to be more pleasing to the taste of our farm- 
ers. Where is the man who in cool blood would not 
rather have his children read papers that would give 
valuable practical information, than those libellous per- 
sonal denunciations which every election is so sure to 
produce? It is, in fact, worth while to consider, whe- 
ther the times do not require temperance In newspa- 
pers, as well as in some other inflammable and inflam- 
matory articles. On this, as on other subjects, the unit- 
ed opinion and action of our agricultural societies might 
do much. s 

I cannot quit the subject without referring to one 
other benefit to be derived from our association, which, 
though last, is not in any apprehension the least. It is 
this, that our fair country-women are associated with us 
in our labors; and by their exertions contribute largely 
to the interest of our exhibition. It is an evidence of 
the freedom of our institutions—of the liberality and 
refinement of our countrymen, that the female sex are 
always treated with respect; and being neither our idols 
nor our slaves, they deserve our respect. While the 
love of kindness is on their lips, they open their mouths 
in wisdom. O may itthus beever! Let us never for 
& moment suppose, that because they ‘‘eat not the 
bread of idleness,” we are at liberty to relax our efforts. 

In conclusion, I have only to say to you, gentlemen of 
the society, persevere. Our cause is a good one, and 
while it promises many benefits, it does not threaten 
one evil to our country. Let every one try to improve. 
In the moral world, no body is so great a villain that he 
does not think somebody worse. 
farmer is so slovenly and improvident, that he cannot 
point out others, in his opinion at least, worse than he. 
This is not the kind of comparison we ought to draw. 
He that would go high, must look higher. Let every 





lays snug as I could wish her, and I was delighted to 
see how smooth and securely the fleet were protected 
by the works. Ere the Breakwater was in sight, I have 
seen the beach strewed with wrecks after a less severe 
gale. Mr. Traquair is preparing a sketch representing 
very correctly the situation of the Breakwater, and the 
manner in which the fleet lay during the gale, to which 
I refer you; it accompanies this, 

I have been often astonished that this work did not 
interest the merchants and underwriters of Philadel- 
phia more than we have seen—not a word on the sub- 
ject in our papers, and scarcely a visit from the city to 
view its location. Was this immense pile of stone 
being got up inthe New York waters, its advantages 
would be strongly pourtrayed in all their prints, and 
the people would be told in the prettiest manner Possi- 
ble of the utility of sucha work. I will venture to 
say, that any vessel anchoring south of the Breakwa- 
ter, and ata cable’s length from the work, and ina 

| line with the light on the N. W. end, and the Govern- 
ment House on the beach, will ride out a gale much 
| More securely, and with more comfort, than in any 
other part of the Roads. 
I remain, your friend, &c. 
' T. ROBINSON, 
Commanding U. S, Brig Casket. 


From Sketches of Western Adventures. 
A REVOLUTIONARY ADVENTURE, 
In the spring of the year 1776, James Smith, then a 


So in agriculture—no youth of eighteen, accompanied a party of 300 men 


from the frontiers of Pennsylvania, who advanced in 
front of Braddock’s army, for the purpose of opening 
a road over the mountain. When within a few miles of 
the Bedford Springs, he was sent back to the rear, to 


one see wherein his neighbour excels him, and try to hasten the progress of some wagons loaded with pro- 


evertake him; and rot rest contented, when he has | visions and stores for the use of the road cutters. 


found a lazier man than himself in the neighborhood. 
Let us never forget, that after all our strivings, there is 
one that giveth the rain and the sun shine, the seed time 
and the harvest; and that we are bound to ask him and 
to thank him for all his blessings. 








ADVANTAGES OF THE BREAKWATER. 


‘United States Brig Casket, 
Delaware Breakwater, Oct. 26, 1852, 


Dear Sir—We have just experienced a very severe 


Hay-~ 
| ing delivered his orders, he was returning, in company 
| with another young man, when they were suddenly 
| fired upon by a party of three Indians, from a cedar 
| thicket, which skirted the road. Smith’s companion 
; was killed on the spot; and although he himself was 
| unhurt, yet his horse was so much frightened by the 
| flash and report of the guns, as to become totally un- 
| manageable, and after a few plunges threw him with 
| violence to the ground, Before he could recover his 
| feet, the Indians sprung upon him, and overpowering 
| his resistance, secured him asa prisoner. One of them 
demanded, in broken English, whether ‘more white 


2nd tedious gale from the N. E, to N. N. W. varying | men were coming up ;’ and upon his answering in the 
often and blowing at times with great violence, and but | negative, he was seized by each arm, and compelled to 
little intermission, often rolling the sea entirely over the | run with great rapidity over the mountain until night 

works, The gale came on Sunday afternoon, the 21st, | when the small party encamped and cooked their sup- 
about 5 P. M. from N. E. and continued until this day, | per. An equal share of their scanty stock of provisions 
Friday 26th. At the commencing of the gale, there | was given to the prisoner, and in other respects, al- 
were 17 loaded stone vessels, a brig and topsail schoon- | though strictly guarded, he was treated with great 
er (coasters, bound out) and two pilot boats took shel- | kindness. On the evening of the next day, after a rapid 
ter under the lee of the Breakwater, and close to the | walk of fifty miles, through cedar thickets, and ae 
Casket during the gale; and at times, often when it | very rocky ground, they reached the western side of 
was blowing violently. Others took refuge under the | the Laurel mountain, and beheld at a little distance, the 
works, until the fleet increased to the number of forty | smoke of an Indian encampment. His captors now fired 
sail, viz: 28 stone vessels snug under the Breakwater, | their guns, and raised the scalp halloo! This is a long 


and 8 under the lee of the ice-breaker, (all loaded, | yell for every scalp that has been taken, foll 
decks a wash) and in addition to the "stone vessels | ane eneatnee 


‘rapid succession of shrill, quick, piercing shrieks 
above, the brig Barclay, bound to Boston, sloop Lare- | shrieks somewhat Sensei leaaiian in the most ex- 


as, of Stonington, bound to Philadelphia; and two pi-| cited tones. They were answered from the Indian 
lot boats took birth under our lee and lay it out beauti- | camp below, by a discharge of rifles, and a loug whoop 
fully, as did all the stone vessels except one schooner, | followed by shrill cries of joy, and all thronged out to 
viz: the Edward, She dragged in consequence of meet the party. Smith expected instant death at their 
having but one very light anchor, unfit for a vessel half | hand as they crowded around him ; but, to his surprise 
her size, and went on the beach. All the fleet except | no one offered him any violence. They belonged to 
the Edward, are snug at their anchors, after riding out | another tribe, and entertained the party in their camp 
the gale in great security and comparative comfort. with great hospitality, respecting the prisoner as the 
So much, sir, forthe Breakwater in its incipient | property of their guests. On the following morning 
state. ‘The Casket lays moored by the quarters to the | Smith’s captors continued their march, and on the eve- 
stone, and about twenty-five feet from the work ; she | ning of the next day, arrived at Fort Du Quesne— 
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now Pittsburg. When within half a mile of the fort, | once or rushing upon their concealed foe, they appeared 
they again raised the scalp halloo, and again fired their completely bewildered, huddled together in the centre 
guns as above. Instantly the whole garrison was in of the ring, and before sun down there would not be a 
commotion. The cannon were fired—the drums were man of them alive. This intelligence fell like a thun- 
beaten, and French and Indians ran out in great num- | derbolt upon Smith, who now saw himself irretrievably 
bers to meet the party, and partake of the triumph. | in the power of the savages, and could look forward to 
Smith was again surrounded by a multitude of savages, | nothing but torture or endless captivity. He waited 
painted in various colours, and shouting with delight ; | anxiously for further intelligence, still hoping that the 
but their demeanor was by no means as pacific as that fortune of the day might change. But about sunset, he 
of the last party he had encountered. They rapidly | heard at a distance the well known scalp halloo, ‘fol- 
formed in two lines, and brandishing their hatchets, | lowed by wild, quick, joyful shrieks, and accompanied 
ramrods, switches, &c. called aloud upon him to run! by long continued firing. This too surely announced 
the gauntlet. Never having heard of this Indian cere- | the fate of the day. About dusk, the party re- 
mony before, he stood amazed for some time, not know- | turned to the fort, driving before them twelve British 
ing what to do; but one of his captors explained to | regulars, stripped naked, and with their faces painted 
him, that he was to run between the two lines, and re- | black! an evidence that the unhappy wretches were 
ceive a blow from each Indian as he passed ; concluding | devoted to death. Next came the Indians, displaying 
his explanation by exhorting him to ‘run his best,” as | their bloody scalps, of which they had immense num- 
the faster he ran the sooner the affair would be over. | bers, and dressed in the scarlet coats, sashes, and mili- 
This truth was yery plain—and young Smith entered | tary hats, of the officers and soldiers. Behind all came 
upon his race with great spirit. He was switched very | a train of baggage horses, laden with piles of scalps, 
handsomely along the lines, for about three-fourths of | canteens, and all the accoutrements of British soldiers. 
the distance, the stripes only acting as a spur to greater | The savages appeared frantic with joy, and when Smith 
exertions, and he had almost reached the extremity of | beheld them entering the fort, dancing, yelling, bran- 
the line, when a tall chief struck him a furious blow / dishing their red tomahawks, and waving their scalps in 
with a club upon the back of the head, and instantly | the air, while the great guns of the fort replied to the 
felled himto the ground. Recovering himself in a mo- } incessant discharge of the rifles without, he says, that 
ment, he sprung to his feet, and started forward again, it looked as if h--Il had given a holiday, and was turning 
when a handful of sand was thrown in his eyes, which, | loose its inhabitants upon the upper world. The most 
in addition to the great pain, completely blinded him. | melancholy spectacle was the band of rvisoners. They 
He still attempted to grope his way through, but was | appeared dejected and anxious. Poor fellows! They 
again knocked down and beaten with merciless severity. | had but a few months before left London, at the com- 
He soon became insensible under such barbarous treat- | mand of their superiors, and we may easily imagine 
ment, and re ollected nothing more until he found him- | their feelings, and the strange and dreadful spectacle 
self in the hospital of the fort, under the hands of a | around them. ‘The yells of delight and congratulation 
French surgeon, beaten to a jelly, and unable to move | were scarcely over, when those of vengeance began. 
alimb. Here he was quickly visited by one of his cap- | The devoted prisoners, (British Regulars) were led out 
tors—the same who had given him such good advice, | of the fort to the Banks of the Alleghany, and, to the 
when about to commence his race. He now inquired, | eternal disgrace of the French commandart, were there 
with some interest, if he felt ‘very sore.’ Young Smith | burned to death, with the most awful tortures. Smith 
replied that he had been bruised almost to death, and | stood upon the battlements, and witnessed the shocking 
asked what he had done to merit such barbarity. The spectacle. The prisoner was tied to a stake with his 
Indian replied that he had done nothing, but that it was | hands raised above his head, stripped naked, and sur- 
the customary greeting of the Indians to their prisoners rounded by Indians. They would touch him with red 
—that it was something like the English ‘how d’ye do?’ | hot irons, and stick his body full of pine splinters, and 
and that now all ceremony would be laid aside, and he | set them on fire—drowning the shrieks of the victim im 
would be treated with kindness, Smith inquired if the yells of delight with which they danced around him. 
they had any news of Gen. Braddock. The Indian re- | His companions in the mean time stood in a group near 
plied that their scouts saw him every day from the | the stake, and had a foretaste of what was in reserve 
mountains—that he was advancing in close columns | for each of them. As fast as one prisoner died under 
through the woods—(this he indicated by placing a | his tortures, another filled his place, until the whole 
number of red sticks parallel to each other, and pressed | perished. All this took place so near the fort, that 
closely together)—and that the Indians would be able | every scream of the victims must have rung in the ears 
to shoot them down ‘like pigeons.’ | of the French commandant. 

Smith rapidly recovered, and was soon able to walk | Twoor three days after this shocking spectacle, most 
upon the battlements of the fort, with the aid ofa stick. | of the Indian tribes dispersed, and returned to their 
While engaged in this exercise, on the morning of the | homes, as is usual with them after a great and decisive 
9th , he observed an unusual bustle in the fort. | battle. Young Smith was demanded of the French by 
The Indians stood in crowds at the great gate, armed | the tribe to whom he belonged, and was immediately 
and painted, Many barrels of powder, balls, flints, | surrendered into their hands, ; 

&e. were brought out to them, from which each | 
warrior helped himself to such articles as he required. | 
They were soon joined by asmall detachment of French 
regulars when the whole party marched off together. 
He had a full view of them as they passed, and was con- 
fident that they could not exceed four hundred men: 
he soon learned that it was detached against Braddock, | October 30, 1832. 

who was now within a few miles of the fort ; but from | The day was fine, and an unusually large assemblies of 
their great inferiority in numbers, he regarded their | ladies and gentlemen present. The exhibition hall was 
destruction as certain, and looked joyfully to the arrival | crowded during the day, and presented many fine spe- 
of Braddock in the evening, as the hour which was to | mens of domestic manufactures, which evidently prov- 
deliver him from the power of the Indians. In the af- | ed a yast improvement in many branches of industry 
ternoon, however, an Indian runner arrived with far | since the origin of the society: and in none more than 
different intelligence. The battle had not yet ended | the article of carpeting, which was in great variety, and 
when he left the field ; but he ammounced that the En- | all good. The young ladies, emulous to excel in the 
glish had been surrounded, and were shot down in | works of their hands, exhibited many choice fancy arti- 
heaps by an invisible enemy ; that instead of flying at | cles which did them great honour, and showed in per- 
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spective that American ladies are not behind those of 
other countries in skill; and that the time is at hand, 
when the talent and industry of every young lady may 
be rated by the ornaments of her dress—when the 
guard chain worn by every young man may exemplify 
the ingenuity and industry of a sister. : 

The exhibition’of horses and cattle,and especially cat- 
tle, was fine. A variety of full and mixed blooded cattle 
were brought on the ground, for which the desire of 
the owners to improve the stock, cannot be too much 
appreciated. ‘ 

At 3 o’clock, James Merrill, Esq. delivered an ap- 
propriate and able address to an attentive audience.* 

The committee on elections performed the duty as- 
signed, and reported the following officers for the en- 
suing year, viz: 

President—Charles Gale, Esq. 

Vice President—William Hayes. 

Secretary—William A. Petrikin. 

Assistant Secretary—Col. J. Paxton. 

Treasurer—William Tweed. 

Place of exhibition on the last Tuesday of October, 
1833, to be at Danville, Columbia county. 

The Committees on Ploughing, Horses, Cattle, &c. 
made reports on this day. But the crowd in the Exhi- 
bition Hall,prevented the Committees on Manufactures 
from performing their duty until evening, when it was 
judged prudent to postpone their examination till the 
follewing day. 








October 31. 

The Committee on Manufactures met at 8 o’clock, A. 
M., and after a careful examination till 12, made report. 
Whereupon, the Committee on Premiums awarded the 
following, keeping in view the extent of their limited 
funds. 

SrecraL PREMIUMS. 

1. To Francis Wilson, for the best sample of 

ploughing, 
2. Daniel Montgomery, for the best flock of 


$10 00 


sheep, (23) quarter merino blood, 10 00 
Horses. 

1. To Thompson Graham, for the stud horse, 

Grand Turk, 8 00 
2. Philip Metler, for the first three years stud 

colt, ** Black Arabian,” 5 00 
3, Anthony Wilhelm, for the second best do. 

** Matchless,” 4 00 
4. David Irland, for the best breeding mare, 4 00 


See Irland, much pleased with the benefits which 
he had seen and anticipates from the progress of the 
society, with a spirit of liberality worthy of imitation, 
made a donation of the premium to the society’s fund. ] 


CatTTLe. 
i, To Col. Rebert Barber, for the largest and 
best Durham bull, 18 months old, 5 00 
2. James M’Clure, for the second best Dur- 
ham bull, two years old, 4 00 


3. Henry C. R. Eyre, for a large three years 
old bull and three calves, of half Durham 
blood, 4 00 
4. Henry Lantz, Esq. for the largest and best 
bullock, of the English breed—perhaps the 
jargest animal of five years old raised in 
Northumberland, co. 5 00 


On Swine. 
1. To Col. Aaron Chamberlin, for a sow, and 
boar, and four pigs, of the Grass breed, 4 00 


_. Ox Domestic MANUFACTURES. 
1. To Miller and Hunlach, for the best sample 
of sattinett, very good, 8 00 
2. Daniel Montgomery, for the best sample of 
cloth, also good, 8 00 


3 - Do. for the best sample of blanketing, 4 00 








*See pa 308, 
Vou. X. x aS 
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4. James Dale, for th best sample of carpet- 
ing, the colours and texture of which were 


superior, 5 00 
5. George Lashells, for second best carpet, 
_ (colours good, ) 4 00 
6. Peter Bastress, for the best coverlet, 3 00 
7. Mrs, E. Graham, for the best fancy quilt, 3 00 
8 Alexander M’Clure, for the second best de. 2 00 
9. Mrs. Mary G. Thompson, for the largest 

and best production of domestic silk in co- 

coons and thread, 5 00 
10. Miss Jane M’Ginnis, for a spear grass bon- 

net of fine texture, 4 00 
11. Peter Kelchner, for a castor hat of supe- 

rior workmanship and finish, 2 00 
12. Joseph Lawson, for fifty-seven bushels of 

barley, produced on one anda half acres, 5 00 
13. Schreyer and Son, manufacturers of Mil- 

ton, for a very superior Piano forte, 4 00 
14, Henry Beck, for the best lot of leather, 3 00 
15. William Nice, for an excellent sample of 

new beer from his brewery in Milton, 3 00 
16. Miss Mary Reese, of Lewisburg, for a 

landscape of needle work, 3 00 


{This specimen is peculiarly excellent, and would 
support its place with honor to its manufacturer in the 
school of fine arts, in this or any other country. } 

17. William Wilson, for a superior set of har- 


ness, 4 00 
18. E. G. & C. G. Heylmun, for a Gig manu- 

factured by them at Williamsport, 5 00 
19, Witter and Ball, for a superior Stanhope, 

manufactured by them at Milton, 5 00 


20. Miss Catharine Schnable, of Lewisburg, 
fora fancy Reticule, ingeniously and ele- 
gantly wrought, 2 00 
21. Mrs. Thoms, of Lewisburg, ‘for 
weaving a fine sample of Lace in the Hall of 
Exhibition, 2 00 
22, Miss Mary Alice Joyce, of Lewisburg, for 
a fancy guard-chain of bright colours, and 





ingenious structure, 1 00 
2S, Ellis Bryan, for a sample ofexcellent Glue 
made at Hughsville, 3 00 


The committees on Horses and Cattle, also recom- 
mended a two years old colt, exhibited by Alexander 
M’Clure; also a year old mare colt belonging to Francis 
Wilson, and a sucking colt belonging to Jonathan Geb- 
hart. A bull calf, three-fourths Durham blood, belong- 
ing also to Francis Wilson. A cow of the Devonshire 
breed, and a calf of half blood, belonging to John M’- 
Clay. A fine young bull,three-fourth Devonshire blood, 
presented by George Lashells. The Durham bull be- 
longing to Gen. H. Frick, which commanded the high- 
est premium at the Milton Cattle Show, when a calf, 
was on the ground, and is a noble animal. Several 
specimens of fat cattle by W. Hayes, Col. R. Barber, 
and others. A flock of 22 sheep, by David Myers. All 
of which animals deserve attention, and exemplify the 
praise-worthy enterprize of their owners. They may, 
if properly fed, be subjects of premium, a year or two 
hence. 

The following committees of vigilance were appoint- 
ed for the ensuing year, to raise funds for the socie- 
ty, &c. 

For NorTHuMBERLAND COUNTY. 

David Watson, Henry Reader, John C. Boyd, John 
Vincent, James P. Sanderson, George Prince, Levi Ho- 
bart, Jas. F. Murray, Alexander M’Ewen, David Irland, 
Henry Lants, Esq. 

CoLumMBIA. 

William Dale, Jacob Rupert, Samuel Miller, James 
M’Mahon, Joseph Brobst, Valentine, Best, Daniel Mont- 
gomery, Dr. A. H. Newcomb, Collin Cameron. 

UNIoN COUNTY. 
Dr. Baskins, James Merrill, Esq. Henry Oyer, Dan. 
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Caldwell, Dr. Thomas Vanvalzah, James Dale, James 


K. Davis, Thomas Clingan, Alexander Graham. 
LrcomIne, 


John Burrows, Esq. George Edkin, John Cummings, 
Esq., A. Woodward, Esq. Charles Lloyd, Samuel Ro- 
gers, Benjamin Bear, Abraham Bodine, William A. Pet- 
rikin. 

The officers of the society, tender their best ac- 
knowledgments to those ladies and gentlemen to 
whose enterprize and public spirit they are indebted for 
the interesting exhibition of manufactures and animals; 
and flatter themselves that the spirit of emulation, so 
conspicuously expressed, will be supported until exam- 
ple produces its sequents throughout our country; and 
we arrive at the climax in the grade of economy so de- 
sirable to a patriotic nation. 

Published by order of the Board. 
J. W. ALDER, Secretary. 


From the Philadelphia Gazette. 
PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCIL. 


Thursday, November 8, 1832. 


SELECT COUNCIL.—The following commuuica- 
tion was received from Samuel Comly. 


Parrapetrara, Oct. 27, 1832. 
To J. R. Ingersoll, Esq. President of the Select Council. 
Esteemed Friend—The depression in business in the 
last year, makes it proper to appeal to Hon’ble Coun- 
cils like others fora reduction of rent. I am well pleas- 
ed with the premises I occupy, and shall continue to 
take spec‘al care of them; but I would respectfully ask 
such reduction of rent as Councils may please to grant, 
until the times may warrant a rise, when I will cheerful- 
ly advance with others. Very respectfully, 
SAMUEL COMLY. 
The annexed communication from Mr. Jacob S, Waln, 
was received, and was referred to the Paving Commit- 
tee. 
Nov. Ist. 1832. 


To the Select and Common Councils of the City of 
Philadelphia: 


Gentlemen—I have a dock adjoining the public pro- 
perty at the foot of Locust street, Schuylkill, which I 
have cleared out twice at an expense of nearly one 
hundred and fifty dollars each time,—the city property 
adjoining has been in such a situation that it fills up my 
dock as fast as cleared: if your honorable bodies will 
appoint a committee to view the premises, I will attend 
them, and they will be enabled toreport the exact 
situation to Councils. Yours respectfully, 

J. S. WALN. 

The following communication from the City Treasu- 
rer, was received, and was referred to a joint commit- 
tee of two members of each Council, and Messrs. 
Groves, Neff, Gilder, and S. Wetherell, were appoint- 
ed the committee. 


To the President and members of the Select Council. 


Gentlemen—The Fire Proof pertaining to the Cit 
Treasurer’s Office, has in consequence of its limited di- 
mension, and the continual increase of books and pa- 

ers, become so completely filled as to preclude the 
holding of any more;—besides the very great inconve- 
nience I am frequently put to, when having occasion to 
refer to some of the books, for 20 or 30 years back, in 
consequence of their being piled on the uppermost shelf, 
one on the other in considerable numbers, compels me 
to request that you will take such order inthe matter, 
as in your wisdom may seem right. 

With great respect, your obdt. servt. 

CORNELIUS STEVENSON. 

City Treasurer’s Office, Nov. 8, 1832. 


The annexed letter from the Mayor of the city en- 
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closing a communication from the Sisters of Charity, 
was received and laid on the table. 


To the President and members of the Select Council. 

Sir and Gentlemen—Accompanying this communica- 
tion, you will receive a letter from the Sisters of Chari- 
ty, declining the pieces of plate voted to them by the 
late Council. 

I at the same time take leave to suggest the necessity 
of an appropriation of two thousand dollars, to meet the 
bills already incurred by the different Sanatory Hospi- 
tals. With sentiments of high consideration, I have the 
honor to be your most ob’t serv’t, 

JNO. SWIFT, Mayor. 












Nov, 8th, 1832. 


To His Honour the Mayor of the City of Philadelphia. 
Respected Sir, 

‘* The ‘Sisters of Charity’ beg leave to submit re- 
spectfully to the city authorities that it would be at va- 
riance with the spirit of their institution, and contrary to 
the rules by which they are governed as a religious'‘com- 
munity, for them to receive any thing in consideration 
of their services, except mere personal expenses. 
They are induced to make your Honour acquainted 
with the circumstance, in consequence of its being re- 
peatedly stated to them, that a piece of plate with an ap- 
propriate inscription, was voted to each of the Sisters 
who served as nurses in the public institutions during 
the prevalence of the Cholera. They are aware that 
this offering was not to be presented as a recompense 
for their services, but as a mark of public approbation 
of their conduct. If their exertions have beemuseful to- 
their suffering fellow-beings, and satisfactory to the 
public authorities, they deem it a sufficient reward, and’ 
indeed the only one which it would be consistent with 
their vocation to receive, For the motives which 
prompted the offering, they are sincerely grateful—and 
they trust that your Honour and the members of the Ci- 
ty Councils will not be displeased (considering the mo- 
tives which influenced them as a religious community, ) 
at their declining to accept any further testimony of 
that kindness and respect, which, in their intercourse 
with the Hospitals and elsewhere, they have not ceased 
to experience. 

Signed, 

October 26, 1832, 

Mr. Neff presented the following petition which was 
referred to the committee on the Delaware Avenue. 


To the Honorable the Select and Common Councils of 
the City of Philadelphia, 

The subscribers, citizens of the city of Philadelphia, 
and residents or owners of property in Water street, be- 
tween Chesnut and Walnut streets, and the neighbour- 
hood thereof, respectfully represent,—That seven large 
and handsome fire proof stores, with marble columns of 
uniform appearance, have been lately erected on the 
east side of Water street, between Chesnut street and 
Tun alley. That these stores have been built accord- 
ing to the Girard line or new regulation of Water 
street, and by thus increasing the width of the street, 
are to be regarded as constituting an important public 
improvement. Thata new building has also been erect- 
ed agreeably to the new regulation, at the north side of 
Tun alleyand Water street. That between this build- 
ing at the corner of Tun alley and the said stores, there 
stands an ancient building, which projects several feet 
beyond them into the street; and that to the north, be- 
tween the said stores and Chesnut street, stand two an- 
cient buildings, which also project several feet beyond 
the present established line of the street. These pro- 
jecting buildings are not only productive of much imcon- 
venience and injury to the said new buildings, but are, 
the subscribers believe, nuisances in a public point of 
view, inasmuch as they obstruct the direct view and pas- 

| sage of the street, and will seriously affect the business 
character of the neighbourhood, which would other 
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wise be greatly enhanced by the erection of the new! Mr. Massey presented the annexed petition which 
buildings above mentioned. Under these circumstan-} was referred to the Paving Committee, with power to 
ces, anda matter recommended by the public good, the } act. 
subscribers respectfully pray your honourable bodies, Philadelphia, Nov. 8th, 1832. 
to take such measures, as you may deem proper, either; The owners of the houses in Spruce Street, between 
under the Girard Trusts or otherwise, for the removal | Ninth and Tenth streets, several months since handed 
of the fronts of these prejecting buildings to the esta-| Mr. Baker, Chairman of the Paving Committee, by Mr. 
blished line of the street, and the due compensation to | James Morrell, a petition requesting the paving of the 
the owners thereof for the damages sustained by them. | street back of the said houses called Bond street, not 

Mr. Lippincott, presented the subjoined petition, | having heard whether the Councils have acted on the 
which was referred to a joint committee of two members | petition, the present is to renew the request, and hope 
of each Council, and Messrs. Lippincott, Lewis, Hous- | they will take into consideration the advanced season of 
ton and Maitland, were appointed the committee. the year, and grant the same. 
To the Select and Common Councils of the City of Phil- The street back is only twenty feet wide, the curb is 

adelphia. already laid by the owners of said houses, and I am in- 

The memorial of the president and managers of the formed the Managers of the Pennsylvania Hospital are 

West Philadelphia Canal Company, respectfully disposed to lay their curb. 

ae A Most respectfully, &c. 

That a company has been incorporated to make a 
canal round the western abutment of the Permanent 
Britt at Market street, with a capital stock of $20,000, 
which sum has been already subscribed, but from the} Mr. Lippincott presented the following report of the 
estimate of the engineers, $40,000 willbe required to | Sanatory Committee, with an Ordinance, which was 
complete the work, besides what may be required for | passed. 








WILLIAM LYNCH. 
And in behalf of the Owners. 


To the Select and Common Councils. 


qontagencies. The board . managers bare porate Tothe Select and Common Councils of Philadelphia. 
$25, 000, no a i “of ee ee Gentlemen,—I am instructed by the Committee now 
Fe al called for until $20,000 is subscribed Tht acting under the provisions of the “Ordinance for San- 
from the difficulty in obtaining these subscriptions, the | tO"Y penne: Some to Councils the following Re- 
B. of Man’s. despair of obtaining the necessary sums,un- | POFt 2nd recommendations:— © the Ord h 

tess those interested will subscribe, that from the large en after the eae - : a aes 7 
front which the city owns on both sides of the river, and | 8°nttemen then composing’ the aa ae. eee ri 
from the increase in its revenue, which will be occa- entered upon an extensive system of operations, de- 
sioned by the new wharves, warehouses, and other sub- signed as well for the prevention as for the cure of the 
jects of taxation, which will be necessary in the upper formidable disease with which the city was threatened. 
sections of the city, ad consequence oF the nee q| The remarkable success of their exertions, and the 
trade; your memarialists conceive that the subject is | CO™Paratively small amount of mortality and suffering 
deeply interesting to the City Corporation, and to your which attended the presence of Cholera in Philadelphia, 
constituents generally. Your memorialists eal ie furnish the highest evidence, that the measures of the 
ther represent, that the wharves that are now erected Committee were judiciously chosen and skilfully carried 
or that can be erected on the river Schuylkill, below ag peice na ta die: ieieiataeel ata 

the Permanent Bridge, will be altogether insufficient The original appropriation for Sanatory - purposes, 
for the accommodation of trade. And that unless this, 2™°ting with the premium on the loan negociated to 
canal is made, the upper part of the city front must re- | $42,800 was expended as follows: 


main unimproved, and be an eye-sore to the Philadel- | Fitting up and support of Hospitals, 23,006 274 
pian who would feel a pride in seeing the whole of | Cleaning streets and removing nuisances, 2,907 84 
ath fronts lined with a forest of masts. Your memo- | Burying the dead, 979 40 
rialists firmly believing that the canal when completed | Fitting up old engine house and support 
will greatly advance the interests of the city, and rely- of indigent persons removed there, 519 69 
ing on the public spirit of the Councils do earnestly so- | Erecting shantees, and support of poor 
licit them to make subscriptions to the stock of this there, $25 21 
company as will enable it to make the completed canal, | Fitting up and support of Orphan’s Asy- 
By order of the Board. lum, 149 79 
DANIEL GROVES, President. Printing, advertising and stationary, 453 53 
Attest—Rob. Bethell. Carriage hire, 49 75 
gies i 1,139 99 
Mr. Lippincott. presented the following petition, eran Des. Jackson Meigs and 
which was referred to the Paving Committee. : aioe . Canada, i 245 52 


To the Presidents of the Select and Common Councils. | Other expenses, including sums advanced 

Gentlemen:—The Board of Managers of the Phila-| t? Ward Committee S, and lumber ma- 
delphia Exchange, presents to Councils the engravings | 505; and carpenters’ work at hospitals, 
which accompany this communication, intended to ex- shantees, &c. but which cannot be pre- 


hibit the appearance of the building when completed, | -°isely apportioned, one 
and the proposed arrangement of the streets adjoining 32.860 00 
at. It is believed that this arrangement will be conve- oe 


nient to the public while it will greatly contribute to the By ordinance passed the 4th day of October 1852,.a 
beauty of the structure—and the Board of Managers | further sum of $2,000 was appropriated, which has 
request the appointment of a committee of your hon- | heen expended in the payment of debts previously in- 
‘ourable bodies, on whose report if favourable, the neces- | curred, and in the maintenance of one hospital, kept 
sary ordinances may be passed, for authorizing the open for the reception of patients until the present 
a, time. Further bills to the amount of about $1700 have 


voy respectfully, been presented and allowed, but cannot be discharged 
JOSHUA LIPPINCOTT, LAWRENCE LEWIS, | until an additional appropriation shall be made by 
A. FERGUSON, RICH’) 8S. SMITH, Councils. It is believed that the additional outstanding 
JOHN SITER, W. YARDLEY, Jr. claims upon the Committee, (if any exist) are incon- 


GEO. HANDY, 


’ “ . . 
WM. D. LEWIS. SAM’L COMLY, siderable in amoun 
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It is now nearly two months, since Cholera ceased to 
exist as an epidemic in Philadelphia; sporadic cases, re- 
quiring hospital assistance continued to occur until 
about two weeks ago,since which no patient has applied 
to the Committee for relief,and it is believed no case has 
occurred in the city or suburbs. Warned however by 
the experience of other cities, to expect and be pre- 
pared for the return of the epidemic, the Committee 
have not felt themselves at liberty to dispense entirely 
with those arrangements, to which the recent visitation 
gave rise. They have caused the hospital in Jones’ 
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remains to be acted on by the present Council, beg 
| leave to report: 

That in addition to the unfinished business already 
acted on, the following items remained undisposed of, 
| VIZ: 
| 1. 1831, November 10th, a Committee was appointed 

to revise the Ordinances of the City, and the Acts of 
Assembly relative thereto ; several Ordinances were re- 
ported and passed ; but others remained under consid- 
eration and were not reported. 

2. On the same day a communication from B. Chew, 


[NovEMBER 


Alley to be rendered comfortable for winter use, and |JUN- relative to the title to certain marsh lands on the 
have contemplated to furnish it for the reception of | West side of the river Schuylkill, was referred to a com- 
fifly patients. They have caused the remaining furni- | ittee of two members from each Council.—(No re- 


ture of nine other hospitals to be collected at the city | Port.) 


carpenter shop in Lombard street, so as to be available 
at any moment, when the establishment in Jones’ Al- 
a Neg prove insufficient for the accommodation of the 
sick. 

From this statement of facts, it is obvious, that the 
most important objects contemplated by the ‘*Ordi- 
nance for Sanatory Purposes,” have all been accom- 
plished, and that the duties remaining to be performed 
by a Sanatory Committee, must be confined to the fol- 
lowing points,— 

1, The payment of expenses already incurred, and 
the.allowances of accounts therefor. 

2, The preservation or other disposition of furni- 
ture and other property belonging to the Committee. 

3. Such an arrangement of the hospital in Jones’ Al- 
ley as that with the least present expense it may be 
available upon any sudden emergency. It is believed, 
that a Committee composed of the Mayor and three 
members of Council, would be amply sufficient for all 
these purposes, and that the present arrangements re- 
quiring so large a Committee, might with great conve- 
nience be dispensed with. 

{ am therefore instructed most respectfully to recom- 
mend the passage of an ordinance, embracing the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1. The repeal of the existing ordinance for sanatory 
purposes, 

2. The appointment of a smaller and permanent 
committee with full powers upon all the subjects now 
requiring attention. 

3. An appropriation to meet existing claims upon 


Item No. 2 was referred to Messrs. Worrell, Fox, 
; Elliot and Morris. 

3. On the same day, a committee was appointed to en- 
quire into the expediency, of purchasing a lot for city 
purposes generally.—(No report.) 

No.3 was referred to the committee to whom was 
referred the letter of R. A. Caldcleugh. 

| 4. 1832, February 2nd, a committee was appointed 
to ascertain the quantity of ground owned by the cor- 
poration in the square north of Chesnut street from 
Schuylkill Front to Second street, and the best mode 
of making it productive.—(No report.) 

No. 4 was referred to the committee to whom was 
referred the letter of R. A. Caldcleugh. 

5. May 10th, a committee was appointed to cause 
Delaware Avenue to be surveyed, and a plan made for 
laying it out—(No report.) 

Item No: 5 was referred to Messrs. Massey, Neff, 

| Worrell, Gilder, Lapsley and Gowen. 

6. May 24th, a committee was appointed to confer 
| with the Inspectors of the Eastern Penitentiary, as to 
| the best means of preventing the establishment of a 

poudrette near the contemplated Girard College.—(No. 
| report.) 
| 7. May 31st, a committee was appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of making the Schuylkill Perma- 
‘nent Bridge a free bridge.—(No report.) 
| Item No.7 was referred to Messrs, Groves, McCredy, 
Aken and Toland. 
| §8. On the same day, a communication from Wm. 


| Swaim, praying councils to open astreet fifty feet wide 


the Sanatory Committee, and to provide for such fur- | 0n the west side of Rittenhouse Square was received, 
ther expenditures as the committee may find necessary. | read, and referred to the Committee on Washington 
For further particulars as to the expenditures of the and Rittenhouse Square.—(No report.) 

Sanatory Committee, I beg leave to referto the de-| 9- A communication from Stephen Kingston, pro- 
tailed accounts which accompany this report. Incon- | posing a mode of erecting uniform buildings on the 
nexion with the subject it is also proper to mention, | streets fronting on Rittenhouse Square, was referred to. 
that the Sanatory Committee have what they consider a | the same committee.—(No report. ) 

perfectly just and legal claim upon the Board of Health, 10, June 14th, a resolution was adopted requesting 
which at the lowest estimate must repay the whole ex- | the committee on Washington and Rittenhouse Square, 
cess of their expenditure above the original appropria- to make report of the amount already expended and 


tion of 32,800. 
All which is respectfully submitted. 
JOS. M’ILVAINE. 
Chairman Sanitory Committee. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 8, 1832, 


Mr. Toland offered the annexed resolution which was 
adopted by both Councils. 


Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 


the name of Dr. Emerson be included in the proceed- 
ings of Councils had on the 6th ult. tendering the thanks 
of the citizens to the Physicians for their attendance in 
the Cholera Hospitals, and directing a piece of plate to 
be presented to each, 

Mr. Worrell, as Chairman of the Committee of un- 
finished business, made the following report. 


To the Select Council of the City of Philadelphia. 


The Committee appointed to examine and report 
whether any unfinished business of the late Council 


‘the amount that may be required to complete the im- 
| provements heretofore authorized by Councils on Rit- 
| tenhouse Square. 

| Nos. 8, 9, 10, referred to the committee on Ritten- 
| house Square. 

11. April 12th, 1832, the paving committee were di- 

rected to inquire into the expediency of making the 
| resetting of curbstones a public charge.—(No report. ) 

No. 11 was referred to the Paving Comm'ttee. 

12, June 14th, a committee was appointed to adver- 
tise for, and procure plans for the Girard College.— 
(No report. ) ; 

13. July 12th a committee was appointed to inquire 
into the mode in which the streets, alleys and courts of 
the city are cleaned, and as to the expediency of a 
change.—(No report. ) 


Item No. 13 was referred to the Paving Committee. 


| Committee to prepare a memorial to the Legislature, 


14, January 5th, a resolution directing the Watering 


requesting them to pass an act making the water rents 
alien on real estate, was read and laid on the table. 
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15. May 31, a committee appointed to inquire into | property in their hands, also that which may probably 
the title of the city to certain lots set apart and reserved | be received by them, which by the will of the said testa- 
as burial grounds for strangers, made report, accompa- | tor, is bequeathed to the corporation of the city of Phi- 
nied by the following resolution ; which wss read and | ladelphia. 
laid on the table, viz: COMMON COUNCIL.—Mr. Gilder as Chairman of 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That | the Paving Committee, reported an ordinance relative 
a joint committee of two members from each Council | to fixing the regulations of Matlack street, which was 
be appointed to take measures to procure the passage | passed by the Common Council, but was non-concurred 
of an act of Assembly repealing so much of the 22nd |in by the Select Council. 
section of an act passed on the 22nd of April, 1794, as| | Mr. Chandler offered the following resolution, which 
directs a particular application of the proceeds of cer- | was laid on the table. 
tain real estate, belonging to the city of Philadelphia, Resolved, That a committee of two from each Coun- 
so as to leave to the-corporation authority to apply such } cil be appointed to take into consideration a communi- 
proceeds in any manner Councils may direct. cation from Mr. Samuel Comly, relative to the rent of 

16. May 31, a bill entitled “A supplement to the | the buildings which he occupies. 
several ordinances providing for the appointment of! Mr. Morris offered the following resolution which 
City Commissioners, City Treasurer, City Clerk and | was adopted, and Messrs. Morris, Chandler, Massey and 
City Recording Surveyor, and prescribing their duties,” | ‘Toland were appointed the committee. 
was read and laid on the table. Resolyed, That a committee of two members of each 

17. September 6th, a communication from the San-;| Council, be appointed to direct the printing of 250 
atary Committee enclosing two communications from | copies of the ordinances of the city and Acts of Assem- 
the Medical Committee of Consultation upon the subject | bly, relative to the city government, which have been 
of erecting a permanent cholera hospital, was reccived, | passed since’the date of those included in the volume 
read, and ordered to be printed.—(No further order.) | of ordinances printed in 1828.—Also, 250 copies of 

18, September 15th, a bill entitled ‘‘An Ordinance | all rules for the government of each Council, and for 
relative to the regulation of Chesnut street near the | regulating the intercourse between the Councils, with 
river Schuylkill,” was read and laid on the table. a statement appended of all the property owned by the 

19, Oct. 4th, a resolution received from the Com.- | city, together with an account of its present condition. 
mon Council authorising the City Commissioners to lease Mr. Chandler offered the following preamble and re- 
to William Whildon, Sassafras street wharf, for a term | solution, which were agreed to. 
of two years from the first of January, 183°, on the| Whereas, “The Sisters of Charity” have declined 
same condition as the present lease, was laid on the | the acceptance of the plate with which it was resolved 








table. by the late Councils to present them, in testimony of 
No. 19 was referred to the committee on Chesnut, | the public sense of gratitude entertained for their de- 
Mulberry and Sassafras street wharves. voted exertions during the prevalence of the cholera, 


Mr. Groves called up for consideration the resolution | on the ground that such acceptance would be at vari- 
he offered at the last meeting, relative to taking down ance with the spirit and rules of their institution as a 
the old Engine House. at the corner of Schuylkill Front | religious community. And, whereas, we are disposed 
and Chesnut streets, which was adopted by both Coun- | to respect their motives for thus declining, in conse- 
cils. quence of which the money intended for the purchase 

Mr. Groves offered the following resolution which | of said plate, is now as if it had not been appropriated, 
was agreed to, and Messrs. Groves Worrell, J. P. Weth- | therefore, 
erill, Chandler, Toland and McMullin, were appointed} Be it resolved, by the Select and Common Council, 
the committee. That said mouey shall be given for the support of the 

Resolved, That the committee appointed onthe 14th | Orphans and the education of poor Children in the 
June, to procure plans for the Girard College, be re- | three Institutions, over which the ‘Sisters of Charity” 
vived and instructed to continue advertisements. preside, viz: The Asylum in Sixth street near Spruce, 

Mr. Massey offered the following resolution, which | The Asylum in Broad, between Chesnut and Market, 
was adopted. and the Female Free School in Prune street—in the 

Resolved, By the Select and Common Councils, | following proportions, one half of the whole sum to the 
That the City Commissioners be and they are hereby | Asylum in Broad street, and the other moiety equally 
requested to furnish to Councils, a schedule of all the | between the Asylum in Sixth near Spruce, and the Fe- 
city property (exclusive of that derived under the will | male Free School in Prune street, aforesaid. 
of Stephen Girard) with a particular description thereof,} Mr. Merrick offered the annexed resolution which 
where situated, to whom rented, rent per annum, when | was adopted and Messrs. Merrick, Morris, S. Wetherill, 
commenced, termination of leases, arrears of rent, and | Lewis, J. P. Wetherill and Groves were appointed the 
also what improvements are in progress upon the city | committee. 
property, the nature of such improvement, and report| Resolved, That a joint committee of three members, 











tbe same to the next stated meeting of Councils. be appointed to inquire and report, if any, and what 
Mr. Groves offered the annexed resolution which was | alterations are expedient in the ordinance entitled an 
agreed to. ordinance for the management of the Girard trusts, 


Resolved, By the Select and Common Councils of | passed 15th Sept. 1832. 
the city of Philadelphia, That the Watering Commit-| Mr. S. Wetherill as Chairman of the Committee of 
tee be and they are hereby requested to consider the | Accounts, made report of the correctness of the City 
expediency of memorializing the Legislature of this} Treasurer’s Accounts from July 2d to September 30th 
State on the subject of making water rents a lien upon | inclusive. 
real estate, so that Councils may be authorized to pass; Mr. S. Wetherill as Chairman of the Joint Committee 
an Ordinance doing away the present severe method | made the following report and resolution which were 
which now has to be resorted to, of detaching the | adopted. 





vee if the water rent should not be paid for one year, Philadelphia, November 6th, 1852. 
and report to Councils. . . : 
Mr. Lippincott offered the following resolution which To the Select and comme Comma of the City of Phi- 
was agreed to. nop aear 


Resolved, By the Select and Common Councils of the! Gentlemen,—The Joint Committee to whom was re- 
city of Philadelphia, that the executors of the late Ste- | ferred the petition of David E. Shapley, relative to the 
phen Girard, are hereby respectfully requested to fur- | lot of ground on the Schuylkill, north of the Perma- 
nish Councils with a detailed statement of the personal | nent Bridge,—Report. ; 
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That they have visited the premises, and learn that 
Mr, Shapley has been in the occupancy of the lot for 
more than eighteen months; for the first twelve months 
of which he paid a rent of twenty dollars, for one hun- 
dred feet aquare, fronting on the Schuylkill; at the ex- 

iration thereof, he offered fifty dollars per annum for 
he lot bounded by the river Schuylkill; Market street, 
Ashton street and Filbert street; the contract was not 
concluded, and the tenant remains in possession without 
a lease or any understanding as to the termsupon which 
he occupied the lot: the Committee therefore offer the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That David E. Shapley, be allowed to 
occupy the lot bounded by the Schuylkill River, Mar- 
ket street, Ashton street and Filbert street, until the ex- 
piration of one year from the termination of his last 
lease, until the —day of May, 1833, 'for fifty dol- 
lars, and that the said lot be then leased to him for one 

ear, that is until the—day of May, 1834, for one 
undred dollars, after which, he is to remain a tenant 
at will, 
Respectfully submitted. 





From the Encyclopedia Americana. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


William Penn, was born in London, in 1644, He was 
the enly son of William Penn, of the county of Wilts, 
yice-admiral of England in the time of Cromwell, and 
afterwards knighted by king Charles LI, for his success- 
ful services against the Dutch, He appears to have 
been seriously inclined from his youth, having imbibed 
religious impressions as early as his twelfth year, which 
were soon afterwards confirmed by the ministry of 
Thomas Loe, an eminent preacher among the people 
called Quakers, then nae associated in religious fel- 
lowship. In his fifteenth year, he was, notwithstanding, 
entered as a gentleman commoner of Christ-church, 
Oxford, where, meeting with some other students who 
were devoutly inclined, they ventured to hold private 
meetings among themselves, wherein they both preach- 
ed and prayed. This gave great offence to the heads 
of the college, by whom these zealous tyros were at 
first only confined for non-conformity; but persisting in 
their religi exercises, they were finally expelled the 
university. On his return home, his father endeayoped 
in vain to divert him from his religious pursuits, as 
being likely to stand in the way of his promotion in the 
world; and at length, finding him inflexible in what he 
now conceived to be his penne duty, beat him se- 
verely, and turned him out of doors. Relenting, how- 
eyer, at the intercession of his mother, and hoping to 
gain his peint by other means, he sent his son to Paris, 
in company with some persons of quality; whence he 
returned so well skilled in the French language, and 


ether polite accomplishments, that he was again joyful- | 


ly received at home. After his return from France, he 
was admitted to” Lincoln’s Inn, with a view of studying 
the law, and continued there till his twenty-second year, 
when his father committed to him the management of 
a considerable estate in freland—a circumstance which 
unexpectedly proved the occasion of his finally adhering 
to the despised cause of the Quakers, a devoting 
himself to a religious life. At Cork, he met again with 
Thomas Loe, the person whose preaching had affected 
him so early in life. At a meeting in that city, Loe 

his declaration with these penetrating words, 
‘There is a faith that overcomes the world, and there 
is a faith that is overcome by the world;” which so af- 
fected Penn, that from that time he constantly attend- 
ed the meetings of the Quakers, though in atime of 
hot persecution. He was soon afterwards, with many 
others, taken at a meeting in Cork, and carried before 
the mayor, by whom they were committed to prison; 
but.young Penn was soon released, on application to 
the.earl of Orrery, then lord president of Munster. 
His father, being informed of his conduct, remanded 
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him home; and, finding him unalterably determined to 
abide by his own convictions of duty, in respect to 
plainness of speech and deportment, he would have 
compounded with him, if he would only have consent- 
ed to remain uncovered before the king, the duke (af- 
terwards James II,) and himself, Being disappointed 
in this, he could no longer endure the sight of his son, 
and a second time drove him from his family. Yet after 
a while, becoming convinced of his integrity, he per- 
mitted him to return; and though he never openly 
countenanced him, he would use his interest to get him 
released,when imprisoned for his attendance at religious 
meetings. In the year 1668, in the twenty-fourth year 
of his age, Penn first appeared as a minister and an 
author; and it was on account of his second essay, en- 
titled the Sandy Foundation Shaken, that he was im- 
prisoned in the Tower, where he remained seven 
months, during which time he wrote his most celebrat- 
ed work, No Cross no Crown, and finally obtained his 
release from confinement by an exculpatory vindication, 
under the title of Innocency with her open Face. In 
1670, the meetings of dissenters were forbidden, under 
severe penalties. The Quakers, however, believing it 
their religious duty, continued to meet as usual; and 
when forcibly kept out of their meeting-houses, they as~ 
sembled as near to them as they could jn the street. 
At one of these meetings, William Penn preached to 
the people thus assembled for divine worship; for 
which pious action he was committed to Newgate, and, 
at the next session at the Old Bailey, was indicted for 
‘being present at, and preaching to, an unlawful, se- 
ditious, and riotous assembly.’”” He pleaded his own 
cause, though menaced by the recorder, and was finally 
acquitted by the jury; but he was, nevertheless, detain- 
ed in Newgate, and the jury fined. Sir William died 
this year, fully reconciled to his son, to whom he left a 
plentiful estate, taking leave of him in these memora- 
ble words: ‘‘Son William, let nothing in this world 
tempt you to wrong your conscience. So will you keep 
peace at home, which will be a feast to you in a day of 
trouble.” Shortly after this event, Penn trayelled, in 
the exercise of his ministry, into Holland and Germany. 
In the year 1672, he married Gulielma Maria Springett, 
whose father (sir William) having been killed at the 
siege of Bamber, in the civil wars, her mother had 
married Isaac Pennington, of Chalfont, in Bucks, an 
eminent minister and writer among the Quakers. 

In 1767, in company with George Fox and Robert 
Barclay, the celebrated apologist, he again set sail on a 
veliginup visitto Holland and Germany, where he and 
his friends were received by many pious persons as the 
ministers of Christ, Partculatly at Herwerden, by the 
princess Elizabeth of the Rhine, daughter of the king 
of Bohemia, and Brand-coughter of James I. of Eng- 
land. The persecutions of dissenters continuing to 
rage, notwithstanding their repeated applications to par- 
liament for sufferanee and protection, William Penn 
now turned his thoughts towards a settlement in the new 
world, asa place where himself and his friends might 
enjoy their religious opinions without molestation, and 
where an example might be set to the nations of a just 
and righteous government. ‘‘There may be room there,” 
said he, ‘‘though not here, for such a holy experiment.” 
He therefore, in 1681, solicited a patent from Charles 
Il, for a province in North America, which the king 
readily granted, in consideration of his father’s services, 
and of a debt still due tohim from the crown, Penn 
soon after published a description of the province,pro- 
posing easy terms of settlement to such as might be 
disposed to gothither. He also wrote to the Indian na- 
tives, informing them of his desire to hold his posses- 
sion with their consent and good will. He then drew 
up the Fundamental Constitution of Pennsylvania, and 
the following year he published the Frame of Govern- 
ment, a law oe which code held out a greater degree of 
religious liberty than had at that time been allowed in 
the world. ‘‘All persons living in this province, who 
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confess and acknowledge the One Almighty and Fter- 
nal God to be the Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of the 
world, and that hold themselves obliged in conscience 
to live peacably and justly in civil society, shall in no 
wise be molested or prejudiced for their religious per- 
suasion or es, in matters of faith and worship; nor 
shall they be compelled at any time to frequent or main- 
tain any religious worship, place or ministry whatso- 
ever.” Upon the publication of these proposals, many 
respectable families removed to the new province; the 
city of Philadelphia was laid out, upon the banks of the 
Delaware; and in 1682, the proprietor visited his new- 
ly acquired territory, where he remained about two 
years, adjusting its concerns, and establishing a friendly 
antercourse with his colonial neighbours; during which 
period no less than fifty sail arrived with settlers from 
England, Ireland, Wales, Holland, and Germany. Soon 
after Penn returned to England, king Charles died; 
and the respéct which James II bore to the late Admi- 
ral, who had recommended his son to his favour, pro- 
‘cured to him free access at court. He made use of this 
advantage to solicit the discharge of his persecuted 
brethren, fifteen hundred of whom remained in prison 
at the décease of thelate king. In 1686, having taken 
lodgings at Kensington, to be near the court, he pub- 
jished a Persuasive to Moderation towards Dissenting 
Chiistians, &c., humbly submitted to the King and his 
gant Council, which is thought to have hastened, if it 
id not occasion, the king’s proclamatién for a general 
pardon, which was followed the next year by his sus- 
ension of the penal laws, At the revolution, in 1688, 
enn’s intimacy with the abdicated monarch created 
suspicions, of which he reveatedly cleated himself be- 
fore authority, until he was accused by a profligate 
wretch, whom the parliament afterwards declared to 
‘tbe a cheat and animpostor. Not caring to expose him- 
self to the oaths of such a man, he withdrew from pub- 
Vic notice, till 1693. In that year, through the media- 
tion of his friends at court, he was once more admitted 
to plead his own cause before the king and council, 
and was again acquitted of all suspicion of guilt. The 
most generally known srr gr of his temporary se- 
clusion bears the title of Fruits of Solitude, in Reflec- 
tions and Maxims relating to the Conduct of Human 
Life. Not long after his restoration to society, he lost 
his wife, Gulielma, to which he said all his other trou- 
bles were as nothing in comparison. He travelled, 
however, the same year, in the west of England, and 
in the next eos an application to parliament for 
the relief o 
eaths. In the year 1696, he married a second wife, 
Hannah, the daughter of Thomas Callowhill, an emi- 
ment merchant of Bristol, and soon after buried his 
-eldest-son, Springett, a remarkably piousand promising 
youth. In 1698, he travelled in Ireland, and resided 
the foHowing year at Bristol. In 1699, he again sailed 
for Pennsylvania, with his second wife and family, in- 
tending to make his province the place of their future 
residence; but advantage was taken of his absence to 
undermine proprietary governments, under colour of 
the king’s prerogative, and he thought it necessary to 
return to England again in 1701. After his arrival,the 
measure was laid aside; and Peiu became once more 
welcomeat court, on the accession of queen Anne, In 
1710, finding the air near the city to disagree with his 
decliniag health, he took a handsome seat in Bucking- 
hamshire, at which he continued to reside during the 
remainder of his life. In the year 1712, he had three 
distinct fits of the apoplectic kind. The last of these 
so impaired his memory and understanding as to render 
him ever after unfit for public action; but he continued 
to deliver, in the meeting at Reading, short, but sound 
and sensible expressions. In 1717, he scarcely knew 
his old acquaintance, or could walk without leading. 
He died in 1718. The writings of Penn (first publish- 
ed in two volumes folio) bespeak his character as a 


Christian and a philanthropist. Of his ability asa po- 

























his friends, the Quakers, in the case of 





litician and legislator, the prosperity of Pennsylvania is 
a lasting monument. 
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From the New York Constellation. 


VISIT TO THE COAL-MINES AT CARBONDALE, 


This little village, which is laid down in none of the 
maps, nor mentioned in the gazetteers, and which is 
probably almost unknown to many of our readers, has 
sprung up within a very recent period, and has already 
attained toa population of nearly two thousand, It is 
the séat of the coal mines of the Hudson and Delaware 
Canal Company, and owes its origin and increase to the 
extensive Operations carried on here in excavating the 
coal, and preparing it for market. It is situated in the 
north-éastern part of Pennsylvania, in the county of Lue 
zérne—lying in a narrow valley between two lofty 
ridges of mountains, and being intersected by the small 
stream of the Lackawana, whence is derived the name of 
the coal found here. 

It was on the northern bank of this stream—or rather 
the range of the high ground along which it ran on that 
side—that coal was originally discovered, and apon ek- 
amination it was found to contain an inexhaustible bed, 
running at some depth below the surface of the earth. 
The tract having been purchased by the company, they 
immediately set to work and diverted the course of the 
stream intoa new channel, which was cut for that pur- 


| pose, so as to leave the coal bed entirely exposed, and 


free to their operations. But there were other difficul- 
ties to be overcome, and other obstacles te be 
surmounted, which would have appalled the entet- 
prize of men less determined in their purpose. The 
coal, when mined, was to find its principal market 
in New York; but before this could be done, it was to 
be brought over the mountain, and thence to the North 
river, a distance of about one hundred and twenty miles, 
and the whole of this route presented no natural facili- 
ties or channel of conveyance, and must necessarily be 
accomplished by the work of art constructed at ener- 
mous expense, and at best promising but a tardy and 
doubtful return for such expenditure. Could any one 
before the invention of rail-roads and the steam engine, 
have stood on the summit of this mountain, which is 
more than nine hundred feet above the surface of the 
valley, and looked down into the deep,dark, and almost 
impenetrable forest and swamp below, and have been 
told that from that spot, five hundred tons of coal would 
each day be brought to the height where he stood, and 
thence pass on and descend the opposite side of the 
mountain to the North river, he would reasonably have 
been staggered in his belief of so marvellous a tale—he 
would have doubted its possibility, and deemed it the 
scheme ofsome chimerical enthusiast, w hose brain might 
be skilful in devising, whose hands would be slow in exe- 
cuting so magnificent a project. And even at this day 
when we are all familiar with the powers of steam, atid 
the wonders of rail-roads, the undertaking must strike 
with awe, the mind of him who would contemplate it. 
Here were thick forests to be levelled—morasses and 
ravines to be surpassed—rugged hills to be dug down, 
and in short, the whole face of nature was to be changed 
and smoothed down, so as to adapt it to the purposes of 
art. 

The work was nevertheless undertaken—the men 
who had embarked in it, were too well assured of its im- 
mense benefits to be deterred from it by its magnitude. 
Surveys were made by experienced engineers—a rail- 
road with a double track was laid from the coal bed, 
over the mountain, fifteen miles in length, and ¢a- 
nal of one hundred and fifty miles was constructed from 
thence to Kingston, on the North river, The rail-road 
on the ascending side of the mountain, is composed of 
five planes, at the head of each of which is a stationary 
steam engine, by means of which the loaded carriages 
are drawn up, while at the same time the empty ones 
are let down, a rope of the same length as the place be- 
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ing used for that purpose, and passing round a set of of cabbage, which weighed 304 pounds, with the leaves 
grooved wheels which are!put in motion by the engines, | 0M, as follows: 

On the descending side of the mountain are three planes, 2. es 8. £23 6 27..04.-9.. 00298 
the descent of peng is so great wpe the — — 34 $1293 29 28 27 264 26 254 254 22 

i draw up the empty ones, the preponderance o , ; 
yr an dente on a — sma ie The plants were —s — feet squares, in a 
canal is accomplished by two planes, one of six, the eae ne ws an coe the — way. oe 
other of four miles, upon each of which the loaded car- hundred an h yp ve i. th y oe e wit 
riages descend of their own gravity, and the empty ones Ruta anys ere cou all vie e pe a » SIXy — 
are brought back by horses. heads from the same small piece of ground, averging 


—R . 
We have given but a mere sketch of this part of the pounds oer eft 


works, but sufficient we trust to convey some idea of : oe 
its magnitude and operation. The canal we did not THE REGISTER. 


visit, and can therefore add nothing to what we have PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 17, 18532. 
already said of it. But the most interesting part of the ao) es — = 


works, the mines, remains to be described. Of these We are indebted to Mr.Featherstonhaugh’s valuable 


there’ are some twelve or twenty—the entrance to . sat . : ; 
. Ge cal ’ eresting articles in 
which is by an aperture of about ten feet square, in the ological Journal, for several in 8 


bank or high ground we have mentioned above, and | the present number. To the circular letter and que- 
the extent of which varies according to the operations | ries of the Geological Society we would particularly 


carried ny in oN — oth a a nt ee invite the attention of citizens in every part of the 
than six hundred feet in length. Taking lighted can- oe 
dles with us, we followed our guide through a narrow State. The objects of this society are truly important. 


subterraneous passage, in a horizontal direction, meet-| A survey of the State, as has frequently been men- 


ing the smaller cars conveying coal out, and others re- | tioned, would redound much to its credit, and develope 


turning empty, and passing over deep wells or shafts | -sources, which are at present unknown, or very par- 
sunk into the mines below us, till we came near the ca- 


tremity where the work of excavation was going for- tially explored. : 
ward. The mines branch off in different directions as| In the address of Mr. Merrill to the Union Agricul- 
the veins run, and in each of these were men at work— | tural Society, much good sense is addressed to our 


some lying flat on their sides, and with their pick-axes | f,>mers ; the errors generally committed in this state 
delving into the foot of the coal beds—others drilling b sits all ta a ¢ ff 
holes above for purposes of blasting with gunpowder— | °Y * a eee eee ee 
others breaking the coal into pieces and lading it into | ages, without profiting by the experience and light of 
cars—and others pushing and drawing these out to the | the present day, are carefully noticed, and if corrected: 
mouth of the mine—a small rail track being laid its| youla no doubt produce a great improvement in the 
whole length. Allis a busy, bustling, strange and in- lala Biiin te Iti tify b : 

fernal regionish sort ofa scene—the glimmer of the ee er ee wai ren 
lights in the distance—the smell of gunpowder and the | creased attention to the formation of agricultural So- 


vapour arising from it—the dark swarthy fellows at | cieties in the different counties. If each society could 


work—and the general darkness that reigns on every | undertake an agricultural survey of the county in which it 
side, where it is not broken by some flickering lamp or | . 


candle, all conspire to make a strange impression on \ '® established, much useful information might be col- 
the mind of a stranger, not altogether free from fear. : and errors discovered and removed, which at 

















present interfere with the prosperity of the farmer. 
The annual exhibition of fine cattle and of domestic 
manufactures, and the distribution of premiums, are 
well calculated to awaken and stimulate the energies of 
the farmers. The account of such an exhibition will’ 
be found in the present number. 


The height of the mines is pretty uniform; varying 
from eight to ten feet, and the roof, which is of slate 
or coal, and is quite even, is supported by huge wood- 
en pillars or props of hemlock; but whether their style 
of architecture was Corinthian or Ionic we did not 
particularly take notice. We were glad to grope our 
way back again into the open air and sunshine, after 
having been immured in darkness for nearly an hour; 
the effect of the light on our return was nearly over- 
powering, but our sight soon recovered itself, and we 
lingered a while longer to witness the operation of load- 
ing the larger carriages, which descend almost to the 
very moutbof the mines. ‘Thisis effected by running 
the carriages into a ditch or dry canal upon the banks 
of which the small cars are run, and their loads pitched 
or dumped directly into them. 





Thursday last was observed, at the recommendation 
of the Clergy, by several religious denominations in 


this city, as a day of thanksgiving for deliverance from: 
the Cholera. 





The weather yesterday was very cold for the season, 
There was ice of considerable thickness, and we are 


We werc highly gratified with this view of the mines, informed by a gentleman that at Frankford his ther- 
as indeed with every thing we saw here—we found | mometer indicated 19°. It appears there has-been some 
among the engineers the greatest civility and disposi- | snow at Reading. 
tion to answer all our inquiries—and at the Railway 


Hotel we enjoyed every comfort which a traveller} Passengers by the ** People’s line,” which left New 
could desire. This village, lyitg among the mountains, 


is remarkably healthy, and we can confidently recom- Torx an Chasey morning, senches mie city 10 me 
mend it asa place of resort for invalids and families— | Utes before 3, being 8 hours and 50 minutes. 
while the extensive mining operations carried on here | == — —— 








must ever ensure a large number of visitors, drawn Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F. GED- 
hither, as were we—by motives of curiosity. DES, No. 9 Library Street, Philadelphia; where, and at the PUB 

LICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, second door baek 
I of the Post Office, (front room) subscriptions will be thankfully re 
ceived. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable annully, 
by subscribers residing in or near the city, or where there are 
agents. Other subscribers pay in advance. 


There were raised this season, in the garden of John 
Cook, Licking creek, Bedford county, Pa. eleven heads 








